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272 Million Dollars| 
Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, 


on over 1,500,000 Policies, is the 
Magnificent Record of | i 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Total Insurance in Force, Over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One unster Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over - — - - - 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to December 31, 1907, over - 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security of their Policies, Dec. i, 1907, over 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over - - - 4% Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, ona Basis of 1 Mui; 

Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, ari } Million Dollars 








Gain in Insurance in Force, in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Creater Cain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
S (HAS THE ° A ie! as Given, Since the Introduction of 


“STRENGTH OF | | the New Industrial Policy and 
_ GIBRALTAR | ; 











New Low Cost Ordinary Policy. 
More Life Insurance for Less Money 


Than Ever Before. 


The Prudcntial Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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COMMENT 


The Press and the Constitution 
From an address by Charles A. Dana to the students of 
Cornell University 
“THERE is, however, another function of the press which 
is connected with this that I have now been speaking of, 


and which is perhaps even more momentous. In this free 


country our Constitution puts into the hands of the executive - 


officers of the government a tremendous authority. There 
is no king, no emperor, no autocrat in the world who wields 
such authority, such power, as the President of the United 
States. We will suppose the time should ecome—God forbid 
that it ever should come!—that there should be in the post 
of the President a man who has gained such influence over 
the hearts of the whole people that they become deaf to the 
suggestions of wisdom, and give to his ambition a free sway 
Suppose that he sets aside, little by little, 
Suppose that he tramples 





and an open field. 
the restraints of the Constitution. 
upon that great principle of personal liberty which is the 
noblest inheritance that our fathers have left us, because it 
is the very life of the republic; suppose that he tramples 
down that principle; the executive power is “in his hands, 
even the courts incline to subservieney, the army follows 
and obeys him. Where, then, is the safeguard of the public 
liberty against his ambition? It is in the press. It is in 
the free press. When every other bulwark is gone, the free 
press will remain te preserve the liberties that we mean shall 
be handed down to our children, and to maintain, let us hope, 
the republic in all its majesty and glory for ever and ever.” 


The Aldrich Bill in Debate 

Debate has not weakened the Avpricu bill in the estimation 
of reasonable people. Speeches have been made in opposition 
to the measure, amendments have been offered to it, and neéws- 
paper criticisms have been made upon it. It is evident, 
however, that the bill, in its essential features, is unshaken. 
A reference to some of the antagonistic arguments illustrates 
the futility of the opposition, and will suggest, perhaps, the 
necessity for moving slowly in attempting to reform our 
banking law. The very admirable speech made by Senator 
Avpricu in opening the debate is worthy of special commenda- 
tion. It was on a very high level of practical statesmanship. 
The Senator took the ground that the panie had demonstrated 
the necessity of providing for an emergency currency, and 
he showed plainly that under the bill such provision would 
be made. One critic objects that the banks will not avail 
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themselves of the provision because they will not be able { 
make money on the emergency currency. In view of recent! 
occurrences this contention is worse than foolish. The bank: 
and, indeed, all the financial forces have shown themselve: 
ready to make many pecuniary sacrifices to prevent disaster, 
Many important commercial houses can testify that thes: 
powers have recently saved the country from a widespread 
disaster at a great expense to themselves. It is unnecessar; 
to attribute these sacrifices to an altruistic or a philanthropi: 
spirit. It pays the banks and the bankers to preserve pros- 
perity and prevent disaster, and they can afford to pay for 
it; indeed, they cannot afford to refuse to pay for it. The 
are much wiser .than the critic who says that they will not 
pay a six per cent. tax for an emergency currency and loan i! 
at four per cent. On the whole, the assumption of such « 
condition in the money market is not reasonable, but if it 
did prevail the banks would pay the necessary price to avoid 
disaster. 


Some Further Criticisms 

One critic observes, with an appearance of calmness of 
wisdom, that the eonditions of October will not soon be re- 
peated, and therefore there is no need for a bill until we 
ean have one that will completely reform our banking system. 
Those who know histery and who are familiar with Congress 
and its aptitudes and ineptitudes know better. This would 
have been just as wise in 1893 as it is in 1908, and if we 
have no legislation by this Congress, the subject will once 
more escape the attention of our lawmakers until they are 
again awakened by the distressful cries of the victims of the 
present system. Another says that the measure provides for 
inflation. It is only necessary to add that this is the same 
critic who asserts that the banks will not take out the emer- 
geney currency because it will be too expensive. Another 
refuses to support the bill because it does not prohibit specula- 
tion; in other words, the business community must remain 
liable to currency famine until the spirit of gambling is elimi- 
nated from human nature. Senator TILLMAN desires the 
adoption of an amendment providing that “not to exceed 
$9,000,000 of the emergency circulation authorized by the 
bill should be retired in any one twelvemonth.” This, he 
said, was in order to prevent the banks from contracting 
the currency. 


The Need of the Bill at Once 

So we have a pretty bunch of objections and criticisms. 
If history did not teach the lesson, this debate shows us clearly 
the incapacity of Congress, at this season at least, to agree 
upon any measure that will depart from the essential and 
basic principle of our currency system. An elementary lesson 
in banking must first be learned, and there is not time for this 
in a few months of a Presidential year. Meanwhile the mere 
passage of the Aupricu bill will do much to save the country 
from the need of issuing any emergency currency at all. 


Burking the Army Pay-bill 

The action of the House authorities in respect of the in- 
crease pay of the army will be a great surprise to the coun- 
try. It has been confidently proclaimed that this simple act 
of justice was to be done for officers and men, but now it 
turns out that some one has given the word that only as much 
is to be done as is essential in the opinion of shortsighted 
people, and this little is to be marked by gross injustice as 
well as by folly. An amendment has been prepared for the 
army bill increasing the pay of the enlisted men, the officers 
being omitted. It is just and wise to increase the pay of the 
enlisted men, but why are the officers omitted? The two 
rates of pay—for men and ofticers—were fixed at the same 
time and under the same conditions. The changed condi- 
tions—the increased cost of living, for one thing—have made 
the pay of the officers much more inadequate than the pay of 
the men, for such an inerease in cost affects most seriously 
the man with the larger demands upon his income. It is clear 
that those who are responsible for this particular bit of in- 
justice are not only guilty of willingness to commit the wrong, 
but that they are also guilty of folly. They are apparenily 
moved by the fear that if they do not increase the pay of the 
soldier the army cannot be recruited. They know this, in- 
deed, and it is also known that the temptations of larger 
emolument held out by civil life, now suspended temporarily, 
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are likely still further to deter enlistments. Therefore they 
bid for enlisted men. This is very well, but the temptations 
of civil employment to officers are as great, if not greater 
than those to the men. The War Department has tried to 
induce the graduates of colleges and military schools and 
other civilians to take commissions, but without success. The 
army does not pay enough. The Military Academy does not 
furnish sufficient officers. There is not, for instance, a single 
second lieutenant in the coast artillery. At the recent gradua- 
tion of the class at West Point, Secretary Tarr spoke an 
unusual word. He intimated that no resignations of grad- 
uates would be accepted, and resignations have always been 
accepted heretofore. The reason is that there are not enough 
officers. Officers cannot be obtained from civil life, and now 
Congress proposes not only an act of gross injustice, but one 
that will prevent the offering of sufficient pay to tempt men 
to take commissions. It is to be hoped that the House or the 
Senate will see that the wrong and the folly are not. perpe- 
trated. 


Cannon’s Strength 

Some people in the State of New York seem to have dis- 
covered a political phenomenon to which the WEEKLY ven- 
tured to eall attention some time ago. This was in effect 
that Speaker CaNnNon is a very strong candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination. The Speaker represents a good many 
policies. He is not opposed to those rational things on which 
the President insists with a violence that makes them look 
ved. Tle is opposed to the extreme nationalism and paternal- 
ism to which the President and Bryan are committed. He is 
the logical candidate of the stand-patter; he is the enemy of 
ship subsidies; he is the most eminent economist of our time. 
Besides, the politicians like him and think that they can 
handle him; perhaps they can. The President and Mr. Tart 
are now said to fear Cannon. They fear that New York will 
vo to CANNON after a short term of loyalty to Hucurs. They 
do not believe that the Brackerr-OpreLi-BLack-WoopruFF 
combination really want Hucues, but that they mean Can- 
yon. A good many people who do want Hugues—who want 
him sincerely on his merits—are also afraid of the combina- 
tion. In other words, it is natural to suspect them. But 
this alliance is probably not thinking much of Cannon, whose 
real strength comes from another quarter. The gentlemen 
would not help themselves much with the people of the State 
of New York by too quickly deserting Hucues for Cannon. 
Would it greatly astonish the leaders of the Hucurs League 
if it should be said that it has more than once been thought 
hat Frank Buack’s sudden nomination for Governor might 
be followed by a similar experiment in Chicago? 


Taft’s Sentiments 

Secretary Tarr at Kansas City lauded the President’s 
recent message. Being the President’s candidate, it is im- 
possible to see how he could have done otherwise. Like 
others, however, we do not believe that he would have written 
any such message himself, or that he could bring himself to 
employ the distempered language that seems to be native to 
the pen of RoosrveLtt. On the other hand, Tart said, in a 
later speech, that enough power had been concentrated at 
Washington; that any more power granted to the President 
over States or individuals would endanger the republic. In 
a word, Secretary Tarr announces a position as his own which 
is hostile to the policies of Roosevert and Bryan, or their 
logical consequences. He may approve of the truisms of the 
President’s message; he cannot endorse its violence or its 
threats, and he does not believe, as the President does, in an 
increase of Federal power. The RooskvELT men’s own view 
of the relative character of the men is indicated in the reported 
threat that if the convention refuses to nominate Tart it will 
ve stampeded to Roosevett. It may be that they do not see 
the significance of their threat. 


Bryan Wants Instructions 

Bryan’s demand for instructed delegations to Denver is 
impressive. Is he afraid of an uninstructed convention? 
Does he dread deliberation? He knows, no one better, that 
the delegates to the Denver convention, or a large majority 
of them, instructed or uninstructed, will know that to 
nominate him will be to throw all chances away; if they 
nominate him, they will do so in obedience to forced 
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instructions, or to what they conceive to be party senti- 
ment, or because they apathetically accept what they re- 
gard as inevitable. Left to themselves to discuss, to com- 
pare, to unite, to mutually enthuse one another, they 
would be likely to nominate Wooprow Witson or Governor 
JOHNSON or JupDSON HarMon or Judge Gray or one of several 
others, any one of whom could poll more votes and earry 
more States than Bryan can. Bryan wants instructions be- 
cause he fears a free convention. 


On What Does Bryan Base His Hopes? 

Bryan asserts that if he is nominated at Denver he will 
be elected. There are undoubtedly some who agree with him. 
On what do they base their hopes? On pure conjecture—con- 
jecture for which there is no foundation in fact. In 1896 
he and his advocates thought that the distress of the country 
would enable him to defeat McKiniey. He sought the 
Presidency by the votes of the discontented. It is probably 
true that if ever the discontented could have carried the 
country, the year 1896, with McKintry, as he was then con- 
sidered, presented them their opportunity. The discontented 
and their leader failed, as such a cause and such a leader 
are likely always to fail in this country. Bryan now bases 
his hopes partly on discontent with conditions that have been 
remedied, partly on the votes of the unemployed, and partly 
on the votes of Roosevett Republicans. Those who a short 
time ago were expressing their discontent have learned wis- 
dom; they have disecvered that conditions have never been 
as they have been represented by overexcitable people; they 
have also learned the evils that spring from extravagant whole- 
sale abuse of the business of the country; so far as the un- 
employed are concerned—and unfortunately their number is 
large and increasing—Bryan will have of them only those few 
who believe that he can remedy their condition, and most 
of these have always voted for him; if he should, indeed, 
receive RoosEveLT Republican votes in any considerable num- 
ber he would carry only those insutlicient Republican-Populist 
States which he had in 1896, but these he cannot carry against 
any Republican whom that party is likely to nominate. 


Bryan Not a Democrat 

Bryan does not announce that he will seek to carry the coun- 
try on any Democratic principle, or on any definite and sound 
policy. He has never advocated such a principle, nor has he 
ever advanced such a policy. Every leading policy which he 
has put forth has been rejected by the country. He thought 
that he could win by advocating the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, but he and his policy were buried undcr 
an adverse majority so huge as to be peculiar. He then 
sought victory by anti-imperialism as the “ paramount issue,” 
and a larger majority still overwhelmed him; he was too late, 
and, besides, he was himself responsible for what imperialism 
the country had adopted. When he returned from Europe 
he thought to awaken Democratic and popular enthusiasm 
by urging the referendum and the initiative and government 
ownership of railroads. His budding hopes were chilled by 
the wintry blast of his reception. Now he proposes to appeal 
to the people as the heir of Roosrveir at a time when Roose- 
vELT has designated his own heir, and when it is a question 
whether the inheritance is of much value. Bryan’s hopes are 
political ephemera, as they have always been. 


Judge Gray in Pennsylvania 

Is it not noteworthy that leading Pennsylvania Repub- 
licans are saying that Grorce Gray can carry their State 
against Tart or RoosEvELT or Hucues? 


Union Labor and Railroad Discipline 

Two articles by Mr. J. O. Facan in recent issues of the 
Atlantic Monthly have an interesting bearing on the em- 
ployer’s liability law which the President has urged Con- 
gress to pass in such form as will comply with the Constitu- 
tion and still apply to railroads doing interstate business. 
Mr. Facan writes “The Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man,” telling in a temperate and dispassionate fashion some- 
thing about the operation of railroads from the standpoint 
of the operatives, on whose watchfulness, intelligence, and 
fidelity the safety of traffic finally depends. He considers the 
tules of the roads, and the degree of obedience that they 
receive from the employees whose service they are designed 























































to regulate. He finds that many of them are carelessly re- 
garded, that trains are run at full speed past cautionary 
signals, and that operatives habitually use their own judg- 
ment in taking risks that the rules prohibit. One important 
reason for the lax discipline which permits recklessness of 
this sort he finds in the power of the unions, which have 
so nearly the upper hand of the railroads in the matter of 
controlling men that railroad officials cannot without great dif- 
ficulty discharge a man for a violation of rules which has 
not actually resulted in disaster. To make the railroads 
responsible for accidents to employees whom they cannot con- 
strain to respect rules promulgated to secure their own safety 
us well asthe safety of the travelling public seems not to 
accord with equity. Mr. Facan finds that the propensity of 
the unions to protect their members from disciplinary penal- 
ties justly ineurred is a mischievous practice which has 
grown up in the course of the leng fight of the unions for 
recognition and power. Ile considers that the unions are 
strong enough, and should be wise enough now, to make 
their activities and demands mere perfectly compatible with 
the maintenance of such discipline among employees as is 
indispensable to the safe operation of the roads. 


Russia 

For the time being the revolutionary movement in Russia 
seems to be dead. It has accomplished something. There is 
a Douma, no longer representing the Russian people, but 
representing some of the landlords. It is not much, but the 
mere existence of a parliamentary body in Russia represent- 
ing anything but autocraey is something. The newspapers 
are absolutely under control of the police, but their presses 
are very active, and the censors permit them to print a vast 
deal of matter such as they could not have printed five years 
ago. It is as though the government considered that, having 
had in full severity the disease that.is bred of printers’ ink, 
it is immune for a while to another attack, and can afford 
to be eareless about exposure. Having control of the army, 
it is willing to give the press more rope. Education has 
advanced, in spite of all obstacles. We read, however, of the 
profound exhaustion of the intellectual forces of the country 
and of the complete apathy of the progressive elements. The 
revolution has failed because the mass of the people were 
too stupid and ignorant to understand what they could rea- 
sonably demand, and to bear the discipline necessary to at- 
tain it. So Russia for a while must sleep again, but that 
she will again awaken is of course as sure as that the sun 
will rise. The modification of her government, the gradual 
lifting up of the masses of her people, are items definitely set 
down on the programme of civilization. There is an enor- 
mous job to be done, but there are enormous forces to do it. 
For the matter of that, there seem an unconscionable lot to 
be done in the world generally in the next decade or two. 
The bit of road ahead looks so rough, the hills so steep, as 
io induce the timorous to get out and walk. Hills ahead 
look steeper than they are, however, and people are apt to 
vo on living and to find the means to do it, unless there are 
‘peremptory and conclusive reasons to the contrary. 


Pertorations Accomplished 

The week of this issue of the WEEKLY sees the opening to 
the public of the first of the McApoo tunnels under the North 
River, from Morton Street in New York to Hoboken. The 
first tunnel te Brooklyn has already been some weeks in 
operation, and divers other tunnels under both rivers are 
nearing completion. Trains will soon be running in the 
BetmMont tunnel to Long Island City, and next year will see 
in use the four tubes of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
New Jersey under New York and both its rivers to Long 
Island. These are wonderful works, that in due time should 
greatly inerease the chances of profitable human existence 
in connection with daily labors in the island of Manhattan. 


Savings Banks Industrial Insurance 

One of the results of the late solemn experiences of the 
life insurance companies of New York was the election of 
Governor Hucnues. Another was the development in various 
minds of the idea that the several States in some way might 
provide cheaper safe insurance for their citizens than it has 
been possible to secure from existing companies. So far as 
we know, the only mind in which this idea bore actual fruit 
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was that of Louis D. Branpets, a Boston lawyer. He framed 
a law, which has been adopted, empowering savings banks in 
Massachusetts to establish insurance departments which 
should issue policies, to citizens of Massachusetts, for amounts 
not to exceed $500, and make annuity contracts with them 
for amounts not exceeding $200 a year. The first bank to use 
this privilege is the People Bank of Brockton, of which ex- 
Governor DouGias is president. It has applied under the 
new law for a license to do business as “a savings and in- 
surance bank,” and will be the first to sell insurance over its 
counter to applicants who come and ask for it. The details 
of the cost of this insurance, and of provision for the legal 
reserve, and for all the matters which provide that the insured 
shall pay for what he gets and get all that he pays for, are 
being worked out by Mr. R. G. Hunrrr, the State Actuary, 
appointed under the new law by the seven trustees of the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund. The trustees were ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The saving in premiums of in- 
surance under this Massachusetts law is expected to reach, 
and probably exceed, twenty-five per cent. as compared with 
the rates of the industrial insurance companies. The in 
dustrial companies pay their solicitors, pay for their oftice 
buildings and expenses of administration, and pay their 
collectors who gather in the small weekly or monthly premiums 
of their customers. Under the Massachusetts law premiums 
are to be paid at the office of the bank or other prescribed 
place monthly. There will be no collectors or solicitors to pay, 
the offices of the banks will be used, and the profits of the 
business, after deducting modest costs of adntinistration. 
will go to the policyholders. 


An Important Experiment : 

Of course the new law is an experiment. It ought to work. 
Folks who want life insurance, even on a small scale, ought 
to be sure enough of their own needs to ask for it, and to 
make their own payments at an appointed place when due. 
Whether they are as wise and forethoughtful as that remains 
to be seen. Undoubtedly a large proportion of the policy- 
holders of life insurance companies are policyholders because 
some one persuaded them to become so. Nevertheless, men 
don’t continue to pay premiums unless they really want in- 
surance, and a large part of the labors. of solicitors has been 
directed not so much to induce men to insure, as to induce 
them to insure in this company rather than in that one. Mr. 
BranveEts’s hopes for the usefulness of the law he has drawn 
and .got adopted are hoth high and broad. In Germany, he 
says, the government looks after the workingmen’s welfare 
by compulsory accident, sickness, and old-age insurance, to 
which employer and employed have to contribute. In this 
country compulsory insurance suits neither our traditions nor 
our institutions. Our workingman must himself take thought 
for his own future, and to help him to do so Mr. Branpets 
has aimed to make the State supply institutions which com- 
bine “the best possible conditions of management by private 
citizens with adequate State supervision.” One new policy 
that Mr. Branpets has included especially to fit the working- 
man’s needs gives him insurance up to the age of sixty-five, 
and from that time until the end of the holder’s life pays him 
an annuity. The policies taken out under this Massachusetts 
law cannot be forfeited after six months’ premiums have been 
paid, each having a paid-up insurance, or cash surrender, 
value, at the option of the bank. Great interest throughout 
the country is reported in this experiment, and the Brockton 
bank gets many letters of inquiry from bankers and political 
economists who want to know what is doing. 


Brand-new Crimes 

A special message to Congress on February 13 urged legis- 
lation to prevent interference with government wireless 
telegraphy. A boy in Washington, it seems, had put up a 
staff for wireless experiment, and had. prevented the sending 
of a wireless message to the President when he was on a war- 
ship bound for Panama. A Brooklyn lad had caught a wire- 
less headed for the Navy Yard, and in other cases boys and 
amateurs had got in the government’s way.- Behold in siglit 
a new class of rights and easements unknown to BLACKSTONE, 
Kent, or Parsons, invisible, intangible, inaudible, and ye' 
existent and, we suppose, important. Let us see now if Con- 
egress can legislate that boys must not be boys in this matter 
of playing with magnetic currents. 
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Proposed Electoral Reforms in England 
and France 


RECENT incidents have called into being, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in the French Republic, vigorous movements or- 
vanized for the purpose of effecting important changes in the 
electoral methods of those countries. Beginning with Great. 
Britain, we observe that the apprehension caused by the growing 
strength of Socialism there, and the feeling that political parties 
opposed to Socialistic doctrines should be encouraged in certain 
circumstances to co-operate, have given rise to an agitation in 
favor of such reforms in the British system of conducting Parlia- 
mentary elections as shall enable the House of Commons to mirror 
more faithfully the drift of public sentiment. It is well known 
that at present in the United Kingdom it is not needful that a 
candidate, in order to be successful in a given electoral district, 
shall obtain a majority of all the votes cast therein. Where 
there are several candidates, the successful one may have only a 
plurality. In France, Germany, and other Continental countries, 
on the other hand, if no candidate on the first ballot obtains a 
inajority of the votes cast there must be a second balloting, at 
which only the two candidates who stood highest on the returns 
may be voted for. The result is that the French Chamber of 
Deputies or the Reichstag reflects, with a relatively close approach 
to correctness, the prevailing popular ideas and wishes. A ma- 
jority in either of those representative bodies knows itself to be 
backed for the time being by a majority of the electors. 

The effect of the existing British system is very different. In 
a speech delivered the other day before the National Liberal Club 
Mr. 8. T. Evans, M.P., pointed out that at the general election of 
1886, which turned on the issue of Home Rule, the Unionist 
party secured in the House of Commons a inajority of 104, where- 
as in the United Kingdom that party was in a minority of more 
than 60,000 among the voters. In the election of 1892 the Liberal 
party, although it had a majority of more than 190,000 among 
the electors, was only able to obtain a majority of 44 in the 
House of Commons, a majority so small that the House of Lords 
felt justified in throwing out the second Home Rule bill on the 
plea that Mr. GLApsSTONE had received no popular mandate for 
it. Again, in 1895, when the Unionists gained a majority of 150 
in the House of Commons, their majority in the country was only 
117,000. In the present Parliament the Conservatives are not 
represented by a single member from Wales, although they have 
from 80,000 to 100,000 voters in the principality. Mr. Evans 
argued that circumstances had arisen which made this state of 
things particularly mischievous. He referred not only to the rapid 
rise of Socialism, which, temporarily at least, has conquered the 
Labor party, but also to the tendency to subdivision of the anti- 
Socialist parties. He recalled that in seven out of the twenty- 
seven by-elections, which had taken place since the beginning 
of 1906, there had been three-cornered fights, and the member re- 
turned did not in a single instance have a majority of the votes 
cast; in some instances he obtained only about a third of the 
votes, and in one case, where there were four candidates, even 
less, 

What should be done to remedy the manifest failure of a House 
of Commons thus constituted to represent truly the preponderant 
sentiment of the constituencies? The second ballot would, as we 
have seen, make the legislature more truly representative, but 
Mr. Evans thought that there were some objections to that ex- 
pedient. Unquestionably a second ballot causes the voters extré 
trouble and imposes additional expense. Mr. Evans also feared 
that in Great Britain the electors, not being habituated to the 
practice, would not take the trouble to go to the polis on a second 
day in such numbers as to make the second balloting useful. Is 
there, then, a practicable alternative? Mr. Evans believes that 
he has found one. He would have a voter at a Parliamentary 
election place the figure 1 opposite his first favorite on the list 
of candidates, the figure 2 opposite the second favorite, and so 
on, for as many names, less one, as there are candidates. In the 
event of no absolute majority being cast for any name on the 
list, the returning officer should strike out the candidate polling 
the smallest number of votes, and the electors who had voted 
for him should have their votes recorded on the second examina- 
tion for their second favorites. If the second examination of the 
votes should in turn disclose no absolute majority for any one 
candidate the process of elimination could be repeated on a third 
inspection, and so on, till an absolute majority of the votes cast 
could be secured. It appears that this plan has actually been 
carried out successfully in the Australian colony of Queensland 
for some fifteen years. 

We turn to the proposed changes in the electoral methods of 
France. The membership of the so-called “ Electoral Reform 
Group ” has more than doubled within a month, and now numbers 
258 out of the 591 Deputies in the popular branch of the French 
Parliament. The changes demanded are twofold. First, the sub- 
stitution of the serutin dc liste for the scrutin d’arrondissement 
in the election of Deputies. The difference between these elect- 
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oral systems is, of course, precisely the same as that which exists 
between our method of choosing Representatives in Congress, each 
in a separate district, and the method generally, though not al- 
ways, followed in the United States of choosing Presidential elect- 
ors on a collective ticket for a whole State. The serutin d’arron- 
dissement, or single-district system, prevailed in France from 
1876 (when the present constitution, which was finished in 1875, 
became operative) to 1885, when the serutin de liste, which had 
been earnestly urged by GAMBETTA, was adopted, partly in order 
to swamp the reactionary minority, and partly in the hope of 
relieving Deputies from the pressure of petty local interests. 
The experiment was short-lived, because it proved disappointing 
to its advocates. The power of local politicians was increased, 
for they forthwith took advantage of the new electoral régime to 
unite in forming nominating and electoral committees for a whole 
department. It turned out, also, at the general election of 1885 
that the reactionists gained rather than lost seats under the 
serutin de liste, and somewhat later General BOULANGER made 
use of this electoral method to obtain piecemeal a plebiscite in 
his favor by putting himself forward as a candidate whenever 
a seat became vacant in a given department. His success at the 
by-elections frightened the Republicans, who accordingly hastened 
to restore the serutin d’arrondissement, or single-district system. 

The second change proposed in France is the concession to each 
political party of a fraction of the seats belonging to a given 
department, a fraction corresponding to the proportion of the 
whole votes which shall have been polled therein by the party. 
There is no precedent for such a concession in France, although, 
as Joun Stuart Mitt and other students of political philosophy 
have often pointed out, the wishes of a people cannot be reflected 
faithfully so long as a minority of the people is deprived of a 
voice in the legislature proportioned to its voting strength. It 
is an interesting fact that not only does the scrutin de liste, or 
general-ticket system, exist to-day in Denmark, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Argentina, but the four countries named have also 
accepted proportional representation, the effect of which, as we 
have said, is to give each political party a number of spokesmen 
in the legislature corresponding to the relative strength exhibited 
by it at the ballot box. If the same system should now be 
adopted in France there would obviously be no need of a second 
balloting, the numerical importance of each party being deter- 
mined by the first contest at the polls. Whether these changes, 
if adopted, would inure to the advantage of the Radical party, 
now preponderant in the French Chamber of Deputies, is, as ex- 
perience has shown, very doubtful. 





The Wind 


Ir is an enemy when as little children we listen, cowering under 
the bedclothes, to its ghastly night orgies. Then all the ghastly, 
awful things we have heard of that people this unfamiliar world 
where we are not yet at home or at ease seem to be up and busy. 
The shutters begin to creak, the air is full of strange swishings 
and whisperings, weird fingers are tapping at the window panes, 
and pitched a note or two above the whistle of the wind an un- 
arthly voice wails and laments an unearthly horror. 

But as we grow older and braver there comes an element of 
adventuring and romance in the wind’s voice. We hear its horses 
galloping past us in the darkness, making for strange lands where 
only doughty heroes penetrate, and what is there to prevent our 
mounting them and galloping away from all the cark and clutch 
of circumstance? So fancy rides out on the ery of the winds into 


_lonely mountain fastnesses, to the fair land that lies the farther 


side of the moon, across snowswept plains where far, far below 
we see a long, thin, line of black wolves running, and the yelp 
they send up to the skies reaches us as an overtone to the wind’s 
shrill song as we swing through space a hundred miles an hour. 

Then there comes a time when, if we are good children and are 
well brought up, we become acquainted with a litile boy named 
Diamond, who is the intimate of the North Wind, and who, be- 
cause he knew not fear, went on a whole book full of gay adven- 
tures with her, always trusting her under her varying aspects of 
grave and gay, cold and gentle; although he saw her at times 
when her whole face turned black with blowing, or when she spread 
out great dark bat’s wings that covered the whole sky; he heard 
her rage worse than the blacksmith’s wife, and saw her turn at 
will into a serpent or a tiger by way of variety, and occasionally 
on their nightly voyages she would leave Diamond on the top ledge 
of a great gray cathedral, and let him peer down into it as it 
yawned below him, a silent gulf hollowed out of stene. 

An acquaintance that grows up from such a basis as this does 
away with fear, and as we grow older we learn to listen eagerly 
tor the wind, typifying as it does to us all the scope and freedom 
that fills the spaces between the earth and the stars. 

When the burdens and cares of this world press too heavily on 
frail mortality, doubtless sleeplessness is an evil thing, and a 
man may well have recourse to the sage medicine men to get rid 





























































of himself and the teasing, insistent sense of his fleshly and social 
state. But let a man be, as by every moral right he should be, 
of a clear conscience, sane nerves, and becalmed ambitions, and, 
above all, let him be free of all debts, and he cannot but lament 
the loss of so much good life in sleeping. How much joy there 
is in lying healthily and attentively alert through the night’s still 


vigils! Then chiefly do we hear the strange discourses of the 
wind. We know nothing of whence it comes or whither it goes, 


but it flaps past us, singing unearthly melodies, clean, uncurbed, 
vivifying, and elemental, the infinite breath whirling from eternal 
spaces to eternal spaces. 

Such a wind it was that SHELLEY sang to, begging to be its lyre, 
or just a leaf, a wave, a cloud, to be lifted and sped on the way 
above the thorns of life. 

But the wind is not only a night friend. It is a fine companion 
for the striding heart; for him who, in early autumn or before 
the birth of spring wanders afield, just for the joy of seeing the 
clouds set a-dancing, or hurtled in rough haste across the sky 
from east to west, for none knows what dire or gracious purposes. 
And have you ever, late in March or early in April, wandered 
out on a slash of land carpeted with brown pine needles, and sat 
down on the soggy ground to see the sap like a purple mist rising 
in the bare twigs, and heard the wind play a duet on the reeds 
that line the edges of the slash and the pine tops above them? 
Low in the reeds and high in the pines, Pan pipes, the careless, 
mirthful goat-footed Pan, glad that his kingdom is waking to life 
again; and his song is only a little wistful, a few shifting minor 
intervals replacing the screechings and wailings of his winter 
nights. 

Nor is the song wholly silenced even in the most windless of 
moonlit summer evenings; if in the hush we strain our ears, 
we hear a long, deep, alternately indrawn and outgoing breath; 
is it Pan in silent ecstasy, or just the slow, sleepy breathing of the 
planet as it swings? Who has not felt his indolent dreams rise 
on such gentle summer breezes to go a-wandering among the vales 
of vanity? 

DicKENS has a charming essay on the jovial winter wind, in 
the chapter wherein Martin Chuzzlewit and Tom Pinch leave 
Mr. Pecksniff’s house. What an agreeable and _ praiseworthy 
habit it was of those early Victorians (would that their like 
should be born again!) to sow little essays all over their novels, 
and what a creditable thing it would be if the living novelist 
would go and do likewise! But perhaps the mind of man is so 
narrowed by specialization that it no longer holds innumerable 
little essays as well as its definitely conceived plot. 

There are as many winds as there are moods of man, but it is 
the jovial, boisterous winter wind that DickENs painted, a wind 
sweeping across breezy downs, “tracking its flight in darkening 
ripples on the grass and smoothest shadows on the hills.” It nipped 
the face and blinded the wayfarer and stopped his breath as though 
he had been soused in cold water. 

That was another wind that blew strong and steady and cold 
through Rosserti’s lines that depict more exquisitely than any 
others the numbness of perfect grief: 


“The wind flapped loose, the wind was still 
Shaken out dead on tree and hill; 
I had walked in at the wind’s will, 
T sat now for the wind was still.” 


What a universal experience that is!} Who is there who hasn’t 
taken up the burden of a sorrow too great to bear within closed 
doors and walked with it where the wind’s wailing and screeching 
was a human utterance, where headlong floods and pounding waves 
beat upon earth, too, in impotent agony? 


“Still ailing, wind? Wilt be appeased or no? 
Which needs the other’s office, thou or I? 
Dost think men would go mad without a moan, 
If they knew any way to borrow 
A pathos like thine own?” 


There is one more bit of prose in which the wind is captured and 
set to words almost as perfectly as in BROWNING’s verse. In the 
last chapters of Prince Otto, where the romance rests in abeyance 
while the night falls and the dawn wakes, over the tattered, fleeing 
princess “the sound of the wind in the forest swelled and sank 
and drew near with a running rush and died away in the distance 
into fainting whispers.” 

It is the very voice of life, this wind, this messenger of eternity 
singing from out the void into the void, beating the seas into life 
as it passes, cleaving the ocean into chasms, bearing the petrel, 
the seamew, the gull on its great wings, sweeping clean the 
floors of the forests, burnishing brighter the very stars set in the 
areades of night. As the human breath utters the voice in the 
throat so the wind plays through all the innumerable throats of 
nature, waking each whistle, whir, wail, and song to a great choral 
chant. 

There is one other office we think of the wind as fulfilling. Who 
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is not at moments mindful of the last hour when the body shall 
have played its game to the finish and stretched itself stark and 
dumb for its eternal rest?) And who can help hoping that as the 
soul unfurls its wings for the new and strange adventure, it 
shall be upborne, like the gull and the petrel, on the great’ wind’s 
wings, coming even as its child. the soul, no man knows whence, 
going no man knows whither, yet surely, surely passing from time 
to time, in the great void spaces of night, some little lighted 
islands of life. 


Personal and Pertinent 


HERBERT PUTNAM is doing very well with the Library of Con- 
gress, and he never did a better thing for it than when he secured 
WorrHIncton C. Forp as the head of the manuscript department. 
He used to be head of the Bureau of Statistics when CLEVELAND 
was in power, but Hanna heard that his figures had 4 Democratic 
taint, and he moved him out. Forp went on to the Public Library 
of Boston and came back to the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. He sits somewhere among the stacks and lives some- 
where out of town—Chevy Chase, perhaps, for the literature of 
the name would attract him. There among the stacks he keeps 
his eye out for manuscripts. His father during his long asso- 
ciation with GREELEY in the T'ribune accumulated a lot of 
pamphlets and some manuscripts, but Worruineton buys some- 
thing worth while for the government. He has enriched the 
library, and he himself is so rich in his learning that Congress- 
men have to take him on faith; they go up to his desk, and in 
the presence of a constituent they timidly pretend to a friend- 
ship with him that they know is hollow, and they hurry away 
lest he should find them out. Out of his presence they tell their 
constituent what a great man Forp is, just as if they knew all 
about it. Matcotm Forp, PAut Lercester Forp, and WortnHinea- 
ton C. Forp! Three brothers, all admirable in their way; and now 
WorrTHincton is working on alone, and is doing his useful job 
very well up in the Library of Congress. 





Correspondence 


THE OVERDOING OF INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS, AND 
THE DEFECTS OF FOOTBALL 
; New York, February 7, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

S1r,—Intercollegiate contests have lately been discussed in the 
WEEKLY in a spirit that emboldens me to communicate to you 
some convictions born of near-to observation and personal and 
vicarious experience, of which it would be a satisfaction to me 
to relieve my mind. My knowledge is chiefly about football, be- 
cause I have played it myself in school and on a class team in 
college, and because I have read a good deal of the literature of 
the game. And I think it is a fortunate chance inasmuch as foot- 
ball is the most conspicuous, the most influential, and the most 
completely restricted to college of all our athletic sports. When I 
say that I think it immoral, of course I mean the way it is carried 
on to-day and has been in the past. My chief thesis is that it 
deliberately, though perhaps in many cases unconsciously, teaches 
young men to be lawbreakers: it puts a premium on disobeying 
the rules for a profit. I need not rehearse specific instances of 
players breaking rules, for it is common knowledge that the rules 
are broken; and, indeed, it is a futile task to name instances, as 
by far the larger proportion never come to light. I am firmly 
convinced, however, that if -an omniscient umpire could be found 
who would enforce every rule, or in default of that every penalty, 
no game of football could be finished or anywhere near finished 
by two present-day teams. It is sufficient to examine’ the history 
of the game in this country, particularly as recorded by Walter 
Camp, to see that the development of the game has been a forced 
process; each change has heen a new rule to take the place of an 
old one which players would not obey. Instead of looking for 
obedience to the rules, when infractions .become notoriously fre- 
quent or even tacitly permitted, new ones were formulated to 
make the old habits legal. Unfortunately the infractions always 
keep far ahead of the legislation in the race. [Incidentally, our 
American legislation is often produced in the same way.] To 
return for a moment, was there ever a game with so many and 
such complicated and ever-changing rules? And was there ever 
a game which required so many penalties for their infraction? 
Some improvement has been made recently in the ability of the 
more numerous officials to detect infractions; but the same spirit 
is there, the product of generations, to get the profit from in. 
fractions as long as you can. Isn’t that immoral? Isn’t it 
peculiarly regrettable in this country, where what we need most 
of all in our public spirit is a respect for law as law? And I 
don’t think there’s any question that those who are taught that 
infringing football rules is permissible for the sake of success will 
undoubtedly take a similarly perverted standard in business and 
politics. If that’s what you learn at our noble universities, who is 
there to teach you better? 

It is also unnecessary to go over the old story of the perfectly 
obvious evils of this tremendous pressure for winning. The darkest 
days were those when professional players were bought in one way 
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or another (involving a prodigious amount of lying to cover up the 
traces), and when the low standards of the players thus obtained 
resulted in actual deliberate brutalities on the field (Heaven knows 
what their effect may have been on the instinctively clean young 
men with whom they were brought into contact!). Those darkest 
days brought a public protest and the most obvious evils were 
eliminated. It has been made exceedingly difficult now to buy 
players, and temporarily, at least, officials are ready to disqualify 
any one showing deliberate brutality. But I am persuaded that 
the somewhat subtler evil still persists—the willingness to sacri- 
fice fairness to profit. 

From another aspect football is immoral, in my opinion. I don’t 
believe in always calling a spade a spade. It is sometimes ‘better 
to be euphemistic. At the same time it is known that it really is 
a spade all the time, and not an American Beauty. Football is 
called a sport, and those who indulge in it at college are known as 
amateurs. If that is known to be a euphemism, all well and good, 
but I’m afraid the general opinion in and out of college is that 
it is the actual fact. Those who see deeper understand that foot- 
ball is a business and those who “ play” it are professionals, even 
if they never receive a dollar for their work. It seems to me that 
it isn’t fair to carry on this deceit, and that to teach young men 
that the abandonment of their legitimate college work (and those 
subtler’ forms of college instruction which do not appear in the 
curriculum) for the purpose of winning contests with other col- 
leges is patriotic and admirable (and the failure to abandon them 
despicable) is teaching them something which is not true, and 
teaching it in a way which makes it very difficult to combat, and 
which makes it even more difficult to strike the true proportion 
in other conflicts which require a clear head to make the right 
decision. 

And whatever the strength of a college undergraduate to contest 
against this pressure, it is undoubtedly unfair to let the pressure 
fall upon the boy in the preparatory school, or the boy in the home 
town. Is it ignorance or thoughtlessness or a hallucination or a 
hardness of heart which inspires emissaries from college athletic 
associations to bring into the malleable ‘period of a young boy’s life 
the sordid instruction and pressure and temptation to forsake all 
other considerations and follow the devil of athletic suecess and 
fame? And is it any wonder that schoolmasters are powerless to 
protect when college authorities are practically silent, or, at any 
rate, inactive as to the ethics of athletic success? 

Athletics are desirable. But isn’t sport desirable? And _ isn’t 
it possible to combine the two? I believe it is—and in college. 
Once it may have been desirable ‘to stimulate athletics in college 
for the midnight oil burners by. intercollegiate contests. Now 
they have become a Frankinstein’s monster. Now the business takes 
away the joy, and false standards bring evils which 6verbalance 
the benefits. 

What is the remedy? That means what is the cause of this 
adoption of false standards? It is very easily discovered. Merely 
the over-emphasis of the joy of winning as opposed to the delight 
in playing the game. And to enable the undergraduate to sample 
this delight undefiled we must get back to simplicity, let him be- 
come a child again, remove this pressure on the brain. 

Specifically, I would suggest, first, the abolition of everything 
suggestive of professionalism: the absolute abolition of gate money, 
travelling expenses, the training table, supplying of uniforms, and 
anything else a man gets because he is a successful candidate for 
the university team. I would have the college provide a field, 
the necessary locker buildings, and such paraphernalia as were 
equally available to all undergraduates, such as shells for rowing, 
tennis nets, gymnasium and field sports accessories. If this would 
not stop the publicity and extravagance and exclusiveness of inter- 
collegiate contests, as I believe it would, I would limit the num- 
ber of such contests, or even forbid them for a while. And I be- 
lieve participation in athletics would not only survive, but would 
become more general and consequently beneficial to a larger num- 
ber of students. Then would come the realization of the amateur 
spirit as opposed to the professional, and if any group of players 
or a picked team wished to play with a similar team from an- 
other college the contest could take place between hosts and guests 
in a spirit of friendly rivalry, the extra cost beyond what the 
players themselves could afford being raised by a specific sub- 
scription. The cost of such provision, as stated above, of fields, 
buildings, shells, ete., should be a college expense, as well as com- 
petent physical directors, but no coaches. The alumni who mis- 
takenly built the stadium at Harvard would, I feel sure, con- 
tribute equally generously to a fund for this purpose if they 
could only be brought to a sense of how much evil that effects and 
how much benefit this plan would bring. I would have no 
stadium, no grand stand, no bleachers for those who now get their 
pleasure in the gladiatorial combats of their fellow students; for 
many who are now merely spectators should be getting physical 
henefit and a truer delight in contesting themselves. These 
measures may seem very radical, but I can find nothing in them 
to discourage desirable athletics, or that sacrifices anything bene- 
ficial in the games which are now plaved so unprofitably. 

These things can be done by the college authorities if the alumni 
will only give up the selfish pleasure of going back to see the old 
college triumph over its adversaries, and exerting their influence 
to see that it shall be a triumph and not a defeat. What is that 
little pleasure in comparison with the perverted standards which 
their sons and brothers-to-be are acquiring at the alma mater! 


I an, sir, 
K. B. W. 


Our correspondent goes the whole hog in his suggestion of 
remedies, He is, doubtless, somewhat ahead of the times, though 
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not alone, either in his estimation of the moral qualities of inter- 
collegiate football or of the unwholesome excess of concern about 
intercollegiate contests in general.—Ep1Tor. 


REAL DESPOTISM 


Cuicaco, Itu., February 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Conceding that all the President says about the corpora- 
tions and the rich is true, the attacks which he has made upon 
the judiciary because certain judges, to whom the Constitution of 
the United States has committed the interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the law, have not decided certain cases conformably to 
his wishes, have done more to destroy the integrity of our form of 
government and to weaken the respect which the great body of the 
people have always entertained, and justly so, towards that branch 
of our government, than have the misdeeds of all the corporations 
and the rich since the adoption of our Constitution. The in- 
tegrity of our government rests upon the separation and the inde- 
pendence from each other of its three great branches, and that 
neither should intrench upon nor seek to invade or control the 
others. So solicitous was Washington about this that in his fare- 
well address to the American people he particularly emphasized 
the perils which would inevitably follow the encroachment of the 
executive upon the other departments of government,—‘a real 
despotism.” Violations of law by corporations or by the “ preda- 
tory rich” are bad enough, but real despotism, which will inevi- 
tably result from executive interference with the functions of the 
other branches of government, is infinitely worse. 

I am, sir, HB: 


FOR WOODROW WILSON 


Cepar Fa ts, Iowa, fanuary 30, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article in the WEEKLY of January 25, pointing out 
the advisability of Woodrow Wilson as a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic party is, to my mind, the most sensible suggestion that has 
recently appeared in print. Woodrow Wilson would not only unite 
the Democracy of the East and South, as you suggest, but also of 
the Middle West. No candidate would arouse more enthusiasm 
in this section nor draw more from the ranks of the Republican 
party, which in many of these States is hopelessly divided. The 
nomination of President Wilson would at once raise the Demo- 
cratic party to the plane it occupied during the campaign of 
Tilden and the administrations of Cleveland. There is not a single 
reason why Wilson would not receive the same support which 
Cleveland received. There are many reasons for believing he 
would receive additional support, for the thinking men in every 
party desire a return to constitutional government. 

I am, sir, 
KARL FREDERICK GEISER 
(Professor Hist. and Political Science). 


ROOSEVELT HELPING BRYAN 


Brook ine, Mass., February 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—To my mind, although a Republican, Mr. Roosevelt is the 
biggest politician the country has produced, and the greatest failure 
as such. 

He started in to take the wind out of the Democratic or Bryan’s 
sails so that they might have no capital to work with in 1908. 

He has overstepped the mark, and given more aid and comfort to 
the enemy than they could receive in any other way. A Democrat 
makes a motion that 20,000 copies of Roosevelt’s latest message 
be printed for distribution! 

I am, sir, 
Aneus L. CLARKE. 


(New York “Times,” February 1, 1908.) 
A ROOSEVELT CHRYSANTHEMUM 


PROPOSAL THAT A WHITR ONE BE WORN BY EVERY ADMIRER OF THE 
PRESWWENT 

“To the Editor of The New York ‘ Times’: e 

“You have always been so generous in publishing the opinions 
of even those people with whom you differ that I venture to ask 
you to print a modest suggestion of my own. Would it not be a 
graceful thing in the city which has so undervalued the greatness 
of soul of our President to start a movement by which all who 
honor him and are grateful to him could show it by wearing a 
white chrysanthemum? I should like the shops to furnish arti- 
ficial ones at, say, ten cents a dozen, so that very poor people 
could afford to wear the badge. I think the feeling of solidarity 
which would come from many people showing that they care for 
right because it is right would be a healthful and helpful political 
tonic. White would mean purity of motive, freedom from graft. 

“ ANNIE WESTBROOK GOULD. 
“New York, January 30, 1908.” 


Respectfully referred to Colonel Harvey’s sense of humor for 


sentence, with a recommendation for mercy. 
Lucien H. Bocas. 




































































































Touching Hands 
With Eternity — 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 
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municate its contents through yi 

Mrs. Piper or some other well- Ry Lyd ; TT vie 
known “medium” of unim- iv) : , 
peachable honesty. The open- Ir 


ing of the envelope would prove 
whether the communications ig har 
were genuine or not. i 

But it is now declared that, Awww 6 ; J 
in order to eliminate all chance j J ' : 
of fraud or telepathy, this mes- Un - WV eg 4 ga “ 
sage was to be transmitted in ao. ) ~ 
two parts, through two “ medi- RS RA 
ums,” in sueh manner that. wu . Rp/ hones 
singly, they would not make an tar 


intelligent communication, but, W WY’ jee, 
when put together, would be at ; Www 
once intepretable and proved / 

i AJ 


identical with the original writ- 


ing. This, it is alleged, has AY Wad 


now been done. \ 
As long ago as 1876 Sir \r- N IW 


bere Crookes published a re- ye 

markable series of articles in (ass j ps 
which he alleged that he had a yyw { pa 
effected, in his own house, under be t, ¥ 

test conditions, the “* materiali- AV 

zation” of the spirits of the ay 

dead. Recently Professor Richet . 


claimed to have done the same i 
thing in Algeria. But the in- . pyle bor 
terviews with Myers, Hodgson, : 


and others do not take place ig wee 


directly. Sir Oliver has not 


seen his friends face to face. 

rhe messages have come in a gl: ry Ae 
different way: rather in two or bj \4 d \ 
three different ways, but al- - 
ways through a third person, 

one of those abnormally organ- 

ized persons whom we have been aoe 
accustomed to call “ mediums,” 
but whom Sir Oliver Lodge pre- 
fers to call “ automatists.” 
There are two chief ways in 














which the “dead” ecommuni- A “WNSpirit” message received by automatic writing, through 
eate: either by “automatic “Mrs. Smith,” and ciaiming to be from the lute Mr. F. W. H. 
speaking.” or by “automatic Myers. It reads: “ How carelessly I have had to write for 
writing.” Tn the first ease, the my mind has been so intent on the subject matter, but it is 
“medium,” comfortably seated unimportant ow it looks so long as you have it Good night 
in an easy chair, falls into a We are friends Be not discouraged all will end better than you 
tranee, which is attended by hope Myers.” This message was received on Deceinber 10, 1907 
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IR OLIVER LODGE, who has freyuently proclaimed rigidity, partial or total loss 
his belief in spiritualistic phenomena, has just an- of feeling, and other catalep- 
nounced that he and his colleagues have scientifically tie conditions, and presently Sir Oliver Lodge, who has an- 
proved the possibility of communication with the begins to speak, not as_her- nounced that he has scientifically 
dead. He tells us that he has talked with the late seli—for most of the success- established the possibility 0} 
Richard Hodgson, with F. W. IL. Myers, with ful mediums are women—but communicating with the dead 
Edmund Gurney, and others, who “ passed over to as the personality on “ the ; 
the other side” in recent years, and that they have other side’? who is communi- 
furnished repeated and conclusive proof of their cating. Where — automatic 
identity. This announcement is the more vital, be- writing is the method used, the medium sits in the posture of a 
cause these men gave the best part of their lives to the investiga- person writing, leaning slightly forward, and the face is buried 
tion of the question of the soul's survival after death, and_be- in a small pillow supported on an iron rest, which makes it wholly 
lieved that they had proved its continuance; and if Sir Oliver impossible for the medium to see what she is writing,-or rather 
Lodge is right, they are now continuing their efforts to furnish what her hand is writing, impelled by the superphysical nature of 
this proof on “ the other side.” some one “on the other side.” 

Investigations on “this side” have been carried on for a num- Among the mediums who have taken part in the special re- 
her of years—in London, by the Society for Psycnical Research, searches described by Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Piper of Boston, Mrs. 
which has numbered among its presidents Mr. Balfour and other Verrall, and others have been mentioned; but there have been 
distinguished men; and, in America, by a_ closely affiliated many more, perhaps a dozen in all, through whom communications, 
society, in which Professor Hyslop is a leading figure. The whether by speech or writing, have been obtained; and this con- 
exact cause which led Sir Oliver Lodge to make his recent an- stant change of the channel of communication is the chief test of 
nouncement has not yet been revealed. but it is an open secret. genuineness. On one occasion Dr. Richard Hodgson spoke, it is 
The late F. W. H. Myers, a distinguished English critic, poet, believed, through three different mediums on the same day, each 
and psychologist, and author of Hainan Personality, the classical time alluding to what had taken place at the earlier sittings, 


quite unknown to the other 
mediums. 

To mention a specific case: 
Professor Hyslep. who made 
this particular investigation, 
received a communication 
from Dr. Hodgson through a 
lady whom he ealls “ Mrs. 
Quentin.” Going a few hours 
later to another medium, he re- 
ceived’ a further communica- 
tion from Dr. Hodgson, allud- 
ir. to this first medium, and 
saying that “the place where 
the sitting had taken place 
was near water.” This turned 
out to be true, as the house 
was on a bay, though Pro- 
fessor Hyslop did not know 
this, as he had always gone 
.there after dark. Dr. Hodg- 
son went on to say that, later 
in the day, he would try to 
communicate again with Pro- 
fessor Hyslop through a third 
medium, “Mrs. Smith,’—the 
names are withheld for obvious 
reasons,—-and would try to give 
a message about certain books. 
Professor Hyslop went to 
“Mrs. Smith” that evening, 
and Hodgson tried to communi- 
sate, with no great success. 
though he did manage to say 
something about “ books.” 

Previously to this Professor 
Hyslop had quite convinced 
himself of the identity of the 
intelligence which was com- 
municating with him through 
these different mediums. In- 
deed, he reached conviction on 
this point very soon after 
tichard Hodgson’s death, 
which took place at the close 
of 1906. Dr. Hodgson had, ap 
parently, been in_ perfectly 
good health, but had been 
warned by the “controls” 
the intelligences speaking 
through Mrs. Piper especially 
—that he should avoid violent 
exercise. He disregarded this 
warning, indulged in a hand 
ball tournament, and fell dead 
in the Boston Beat Club. He 
and Professor Hyslop had been 
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world. We are not communi- 





working. together, in a close 
alliance, at this very problem 
of communication with the dead, 
and Hodgson had agreed that, 
if it was in any way possible, 
he would communicate with 
Professor Hyslop as soon after 
his death as he could. The 
communications began almost 
immediately after the fatal 
accident at the boat club; and 
Professor Hyslop had within a 
few weeks obtained what he be- 
lieved to be.conclusive evidence 
of the identity _ between the 
communicating intelligence and 
his late friend, the noted 
Psychic Researcher. On _ one 
striking occasion Dr. Hodgson 
was communicating with Pro- 
fessor Hyslop by automatic 
writing through the hand of 
Mrs. Piper. He asked: 

“Do you remember a man 
we heard of in , no, in 
Washington, and what I said 
about trying to see him?... 
[ heard of him just before I 
came over. Perhaps I did not 
write you about this.” 

In point of fact, Dr. Hodgson 
had not written to Professor 











eating open-eyed with a soul 
wide awake; we are communi- 
cating, through the psychic 
nature of an _ entranced * me- 
dium, with a soul which may 
be said to be in a trance, or 
dreaming, or even delirious, 
according to the degree of its 
own psychical state. 

It seems that the trance state 
of the medium is not volun- 
tary and self-induced, nor is it 
induced hypnotically, by the 
experimenter. It is seemingly 
induced by the “ communi- 
cator ” on the other side, who, 
as it were, hypnotizes the 
“automatist ” from the other 
side, and draws the personality 
of the “ automatist ” out of his 
or her body, so to speak, tem- 
porarily taking possession of 
that body, and using it to 
speak, or, as in the majority 
of these experiments, to write 
messages. Sometimes two mes- 
sages are received at one time, 
the right hand writing from 
left to right—in the ordinary 
way—while the left hand 
writes from right to left. And 








Hyslop, who could make noth- 
ing of this statement. A few 
weeks after, Professor Hyslop 
had business in Washington, 
and accidentally met a gentle- 
man in charge of a department 
in a large business house, who 
mentioned that he had written to Dr. Hodgson a short time before 
his death about a man there who showed signs of mediumistic 
powers. 

It is thé cumulative weight of hundreds of incidents like this 
that has brought to Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Hyslop, and their 
colleagues the certainty that they are really communicating with 
their dead friends. It was in a large degree owing to the success 
of these early experiments with Dr. Hodgson that the London 
Psychic Researchers turned anew to this field of inquiry, having 
Mrs. Piper go over to England to submit to the most stringent 
tests, and at the same time checking her communications by those 
received through other mediums. 

There is a great difference in the power of mediums, or “ autom- 
atists,” as Sir Oliver Lodge would have us call them, to “get a 
message through” without confusing or diluting it. And even 
under the best conditions a good deal of the medium’s mind 
seems to adhere to the message. In the case of automatic writing, 
there will be a difference of handwriting with each new com- 


- municating intelligence; yet at the same time there will be a 


general resemblance, more or less marked, to the writing of the 
“automatist ” throughout. And the vocabulary of the medium 
will also have its influence. In one case Mr. Hodgson is reported 
to have said: “I have to use the medium’s word; I can’t get my 
own word through!” 

Mrs. Piper, after many experiments with Dr. Hodgson, followed 
by experiments with Professor Hyslop after Dr. Hodgson’s death, 
succeeded in opening the channel of communication with Dr. 
Hodgson so wide that there was much of the effect of carrying 
on daily communications with a close neighbor. But Dr. Hodgson 
was by no means the first “control” to establish his identity 
to the satisfaction of the Psychic Researchers. He had been pre- 
ceded, in the use of Mrs. Piper as a channel, by several others, 
notably a certain “ George Pelhom,”—the name is slightly altered,— 
who had met with a sudden and violent death a few years before. 
He is generally spoken of as “ G.P.” in these records. It seems that 
(:.P. had attained such proficiency in the art of bridging the two 
worlds, that he was able to initiate Dr. Hodgson in its mysteries, 
with such success that abundant and conclusive evidence was soon 
forthcoming. For, if there is a difference in the power and clear- 
ness of “automatists,” there is just as much dilference between 
the powers and mastery of “ communicators.” It is said by those 
who have been carrying on this investigation that, while they have 
had abundant communications from the late F. W. H. Myers, they 
have found it singularly difficult to get proof of his identity 
which, besides satisfying themselves, will have palpable evidential 
value. They have obtained many statements which seem to be 
free and easy fiction rather than simple matter of fact and many 
other communications have been elusive in the highest degree. 

This suggests a very interesting question. If we are, in this 
case, really communicating with the late Mr. Myers, with what 
part of him are we communicating? And in what condition is 
that part? Professor Hyslop declares his belief that, just as the 
medium has to fall into a trance in order to receive communications 
from “the other side,” so the “ communicator,” the personality 
“on the other side,” has to fall into a trance, in order to come 
into rapport with the medium; and until this process is thoroughly 
mastered, the “communicator” is quite likely to have lapses of 
memory, periods of muttering and incoherent speech, and periods 
of free invention, such as characterize the trance condition. This 
would account for the irrelevancy, the inanity even, of large 
quantities of communications purporting to come irom the other 





The figure illustrates the position assumed by the medium or 
“automatist ” during the reception of a “ spiritistic” message. 
In this position, and with the face so masked, it is impossible 
for the medium to see the words which his hand is writing 


in certain experiments with 
Mrs. Piper, there was, at the 
same time, automatic speak- 
ing, as though three “con- 
trols” were using her body at 
the same time. 

. One of the group which has 
been carrying on this series of experiments tells a rather grue- 
some tale, illustrating this obsession of the medium, this taking 
possession of the medium’s body by a control. The control in 
this case was a man of science, recently dead. He was new to the 
work, and was being taught to communicate by “ G. P.” and others. 
The experimenter, who told me the story, was called to the door 
shortly after the sitting began, and passed behind the medium, a 
woman. Instantly all communications ceased, and the medium 
remained rigid, in a trancelike condition, for twenty minutes 
or a half hour. Once or twice she muttered: “ You won’t let me 
die? I don’t want to die!” The experimenter reassured and 




















A later message, received December 31, 1907, by automatic 
writing through “Mrs. Smith,” and claiming to be from the 


late Dr. Richard Hodgson (“R.H.”). It reads: “... will 
answer my harangue. The Smead light is all right... All 
right I’ll put on my thinking cap...I think so... Yes 


... Good night. Yes. R. H.” The questions which Dr. Hodg- 
son was answering are omitted; they were recorded at the ture 
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calmed her, telling her there 
was no danger. Finally she re- 
turned to her normal self. At 
a later sitting, another con- 
trol, “G. P.,” explained what 
had happened, telling the ex- 
perimenter : 

“It did not look as_ well 
from this side as it did from 
that! X——— [the recently de- 
ceased scientist} had just taken 
possession of the medium’s 
body, when you walked behind 
her, and cut off the current. 
Then X—— realized that he 
was in a woman’s body, and 
felt the small hands, and the 
skirts, and couldn’t realize 
what had taken place. He be- 
gan to rage like a roaring lion, 
and R. H. [Richard Hodgson] 
roared laughing at him. Finally 
we got him out, and even then 
he had to go through all the 
processes of dying.” This is 
probably the meaning of the 
medium’s plaintive muttering: 
* You won’t let me die? I don’t 
want to die!” 

This will give a general idea 
of the method of investiga- 
tion of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
William Crookes, and other 
scientists of repute in England, 
and of Professor Hyslop, fol- 
lowing in Richard Hodgson’s 
footsteps, in this country. A 
large number of mediums are 
employed, and the similarity of 
the same control’s communica- 
tions through different me- 
diums, which has already been 
illustrated, is a strong argu- 
ment for identity, for the exist- 
ence of some communicating in- 
telligence, quite independent of 
the medium. 

We have to deal in a few 








Hyslop have really opened: up 
communications with the de 
parted personalities of Richard 
Hodgson, F. W. H. Myers, Ed 
mund Gurney, and others. 
There remains one astonish 
ing thing-—the fact that Si: 
Oliver Lodge speaks of thi 
communication as the fruit « 
a “new” faculty. To take onl) 
two -instances which preve thx 
contrary, the Shu King, th 
oldest Chinese book, and_ the 
Chandogya Upanishad, one of 
the oldest books of India, both 
contain descriptions of com- 
munications through mediums; 
while the Bible and the tales 
of the Kast, from Japan to 
Arabia (not to mention the 
Delphic oracle), are full of 
“automatic speaking ”’—of pos- 
session of a body by the super- 
physical part of a dead person, 
who uses the medium’s lips to 
speak. Ancestor-worship is the 
faith of a majority of the 
human race, and ancestor-wor- 
ship is everywhere full of com- 
munications with the dead. 
At the same time, the more 
spiritual and mystical teachers 
have universally discouraged 
this necromancy, declaring that, 
where the control is really the 
soul of a dead person, the com- 
munication is uniformly harm- 
ful for that soul; and, further, 
that mediumism is a morbid 
and harmful condition, fraught 
with many perils. The Cath- 
olie Church recognizes the 
possibility of communication 
with the dead. Many people 
will remember the ferment 
which arose a few years ago 
over the celebration of the 
“black mass,” or devil wor- 








words with a very important 
question: the possibility that 
the communications received 
through the medium may come, 
whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from the mind of some 
living person. Dr. T. J. Hud- 
son, author of The Law of 
Psychic. Phenomena, wrote 
much in support of this view, 
denounced the spiritistie hy- 
pothesis, and asserted that tel- 
epathy from the subconscious 
mind of the experimenter, or of 
some other person, was the real 
source of these extraordinary 
communications. The discovery of the “subconscious mind” is 
the most remarkable contribution which the study of psychology 
has given us: many have considered that, in searching for the 
processes of thought, investigators have discovered nothing less 
than the soul itself. To use the simile of Myers, just as the ice- 
berg floats with nine-tenths of its bulk submerged, so the immeas- 
urably greater portion of human consciousness lies below the level 
of normal knowledge. There seems to be a sort of mental lumber 
room, to which is relegated all the acquired knowledge which is 
not needed in the daily use of the human subject. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the mechanical action, at first painfully acquired, but 
after a while used unconsciously, in riding a bicycle; such are 
the involuntary muscular processes of the heart and stomach. 
Memories of past occurrences, which are never totally forgotten, 
are relegated to this domain, often to be dragged up into the 
realms of consciousness by some scent, some unexpected keyword, 
or by laborious searching for some name or number which has 
escaped us. In this unexplored wilderness lie capacities greater 
than can be imagined; and in a state of hypnotic sleep all this 
heap of treasures and rubbish can be probed by the conscious 
or “superliminal” mind of the subject, at the direction of the 
operator. Dr. Hudson, himself a bitter opponent. of spiritualism, 
believed the subconscious mind to be the true seat of the person- 
ality. He claimed that genius was nothing but an uprush of the 
subliminal faculties into the normal mind; that the “ lightning 
calculators ” who are able to solve in a moment any mathematical 
problem, do so by the use of this function; in effect. that the sub- 
merged consciousness possesses supernormal powers of an almost 
incredible nature, not only over the subject’s own memory, but 
over the memories of others. But the present experimenters would 
seem to have eliminated all possibility of telepathy, and have ac- 
cumulated a mass of testimony, each part of which has some value, 
and all of which taken together appears to be conclusive, that these 
messages do really come from “ the other side”; and that, in many 
cases, they do come from the deceased persons in whose names 
they are given: in fact, that Sir “Oliver Lodge and Professor 
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At the beginning, this message, received by automatic writing 
through“ Mrs. Smith,” was sent as coming from Myers, but its 
transmission was not completely successful, only the letters 
-” being legible. Then “G. P.” (George Pelham) came 
to the rescue, writing: “ rather slow work, you understand so 
we can work it out £ think I will try and get the conditions 
established and go on You know I am G. P. and so glad to help 
again. When R. H. [Richard Hodgson] is a little weak I can 
almost always bring strength (for I am more accustomed to the 
subduing of a higher rate of vibrations which always obtain 
after an energetic exercise of any kind).” This message was 
received on January 27, 1908 


ship, which was supposed to be 
participated in by bands of 
European Freemasons. More 
recently a woman who had sent 
in a petition from some small 
Italian village for permission 
to continue to hold seances 
with her dead child was in- 
formed by the ecclesiastical 


meetings were forbidden by 
the regulations of the Church. 

It is an unfortunate tribute 
to the responsiveness of our 
minds to their surroundings 
that our beliefs are so largely 
biassed by those of the age. The idea of spirit communication is, 
of itself, in no wise opposed to reasonable belief, but is a matter 
to be decided by rigid examination alone. And yet in every age 
belief has swayed from pole to pole, according to the prevalent 
habit of thought. Three hundred years ago this belief was 
solemnly upheld by the chief justice of England at a time when 
denial was considered evidence of demoniac possession. Fifty 
years ago, when Darwin and Huxley imagined that they had 
pushed back the borders of the unknowable to the furthest point 
attainable, the still, small voice of Wallace appeared, erying in 
a wilderness of scoffs and jeers. To-day, even within the last five 
years, the pendulum has swung distinctly back toward the original 
point again. And all the while science maintains her unalterable 
laws, and it is the minds of the scientists which alene are vacil- 
lating. 

It is an ironic commentary upon the processes of thought that, 
after emerging from the naturalistic superstitions of all savage 
races and building our elaborate cosmogonies and theologies, seem- 
ingly unalterable, we should appear to have completed the circle, 
and to be driven back again upon the old traditicns. There is a 
tradition that there is also a divine way of communicating with 
departed spirits, through a raising of the threshold of one’s own 
consciousness till it includes the spiritual realm; but there is a 
world of difference between this and the possession of an entranced 
body by some personality which has recently passed through death. 


The rigid investigations made by prominent scientists in Amer- 
ica and Europe have clearly proved the existence of a series of 
phenomena not to be explained under the known laws of physics. 
The contest is now between the champions of the telepathic and 
the spiritistic theories. The latter theory has by no means yet 
been proved, although it seems to present the casier solution. 
It has recently obtained the support of Professor Cesare Lom- 
broso, for thirteen years an ardent opponent. The dismissal of 
the whole subject as “humbug” is impossible to the unprejudiced 
mind,—EDITOR. 
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authorities at Rome that such, 
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The American Car (Thomas), driven by 
Montague Roberts and Howard Brinker 


The Italian Car (Zust), driven by Antonio 
Scarfoglio, Emilio Sitori, and Henri Haaga 


The French Car (Sizaire-Naudin), driven: by August 
Pons, Maurice Berlhe, and Lucien Dechamps 


THE START OF THE 20,000 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS 
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The German Car (Protos), driven by Lieutenant 
Koeppen, Hans Knape, and Ernest Maas 


The French Car (De Dion), driven by 
St. Chaffray, Capt. Hansen, and Austran 


The French Car (Moto-Bloc), driven by Charles 
Godard, Arthur Hue, and Maurice Livier 


MILE MOTOR’ RACE 
BY WAY OF ALASKA 

















SEW YORK, BROCKTON. 


AND BHOSTUN CANAL. 
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FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA BY INLAND WATERWAY 


THE PROTECTED PASSAGE ALONG THE COAST PROPOSED BY THE ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS COMMISSION 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY during 
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O establish a protected waterway, inland, for 
the greater part, along the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to Florida, and possibly be- 
yond to the mouth of the Mississippi, is 
the ambitious and useful purpose of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 
Its plan is comprehensive and of vast im- 
portance to the proper development of the 
most populous region of the United States. 

Three benefits that will be immediately 
gained by the establishment of the inland 
waterway are of such equal value that none can be preferred above 
the others—namely, the better defence of the Atlantic coast in time 
of war, the saving of life and property from the dangers of ocean 
travel, and the cheapening and expediting of .freight traffic along 
the lines of the canal. 

Some of the principal links in the desired chain are already avail- 
able or have been provided in part. A private corporation is 
constructing a ship canal across Cape Cod, and another canal is 
projected which will serve the same purpose of providing safe 
inland transportation from Maine to New York. The link between 
New York and Philadelphia now consists of the Delaware and 
Raritan canal, and its conversion into a ship canal would be one 
of the most costly of the proposed undertakings, but also the 
most valuable and important. 

The next link, connecting Delaware Bay with the Chesapeake, 
could be provided at relatively small cost and in a few years. It 
is one of prime importance, and if constructed at once, would 
furnish an excellent object lesson on the value of the entire scheme. 
It would carry the deeper waterways south to Norfolk. From 
that point to Beaufort an existing canal is being deepened by the 
Government and can soon be made available for coastwise vessels 
and the smaller vessels of war. South of Beaufort the plans are 
less definite, but the inland waterways can be carried to Florida 
and across that peninsula to the Gulf of Mexico. 

One of the most convincing arguments advanced by the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association in support of its plea that the na- 
tional government shall aid in deepening the canals already exist- 
ing along the.route and in digging others where needed, is the 
safety provided. by the canals and the great shortening of dis- 
tances covered by coastwise traffic. At the conference recently 
held in Philadelphia the Association made public this table of 
distances saved: 
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LENGTH OF CANALS 


Cape Cod Canal via Buz- 
zards Bay’ 7.5 miles long saves 148 miles outside 


Delaware & Raritan Canal.31.4 “ a 184 “ es 
Chesapeake & Delaware 
NORRIE erste 6 a has oso Se tole 26 * i oS gee xp 
Albemarle & Chesapeake 
MOREEEM Rok seis eevs oat scorer= fers 13.8 os be as 50° 
“ “ Ld 
66. 6 Lid “ “ 700 “ec “ 


Avoidance of the dangers to life and property incident to voyaging 
around Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras would alone seem ample justi- 
fication for the establishment of the proposed inland water routes. 
The advantages to be gained by the Cape Cod Canal were clearly 





By Still Waters from Maine to Florida 


(See illustration on opposite page) 


set forth in a paper by William Barclay Parsons, an engineer of 
wide repute. He said: 

“ Fogs, storms, and adverse currents frequently keep vessels 
storm-bound either at Provincetown or in Vineyard Sound for days 
at a time, so that no certain time of arrival can be predicated 
even for vessels in tow, still less for vessels under sail, while the 
terrible list of wrecks on the shores of the cape attest the fool- 
hardiness of attempting to make the journey in bad weather. 

“During the year 1905, the last for which statistics are avail- 
able, fourteen vessels were lost on the shoals on the short stretch 
of thirty-five miles of Cape Cod coast. The tonnage of these wrecks 
comprised 24.1 per cent., or say one-quarter of the total tonnage 
of wrecks reported on the whole coast line of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Long Island. 
So measurable is the danger of Cape Cod transit, as compared 
with the quiet navigation of Buzzards Bay and the canal, that 
inquiries addressed to the Marine Underwriters in New York 
elicited the response that insurance rates on the cargoes of sailing 
vessels and barges would be reduced from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. to vessels using the canal.” 

The dangers of Cape Hatteras and the treacherous sands of 
Diamond Shoals have been the scourge of coast navigation since 
men first began to sail through this part of the Atlantic. To 
enable ships to proceed in safety behind Hatteras will require 
an extension and improvement of the canals between Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and Beaufort, North Carolina, which will involve no very 
great expense. The saving in lives and property will be very 
great. 

“More shipping has been lost,’ said Congressman John H. 
Small, of North Carolina, “and more weird requiems have been 
sung upon storm blasts over departed lives upon that sandy and 
treacherous coast than anywhere else in the known world.” 

Between Baltimore and Jacksonville alone, Mr. Small declared, 
$5,500,000 a year would be saved to commerce by the installation of 
the inland waterway behind Hatteras. 

“We have a project,” he added, “‘ which has been adopted by the 
engineers for the Norfolk-Beaufort route. We had a line sur- 
veyed in 1904 for a waterway 16 feet in depth, and the route 
selected. The cost of it was estimated at $10,000,000. We thought 
that that scheme ought to have been adopted; but the engineers 
said that a lesser depth would be sufficient, and in 1906 there 
was another survey based upon a depth of ten to twelve feet. 
The engineers recommended twelve feet. The route was to extend 
from Elizabeth River, upon which Norfolk is situated, south- 
wardly by the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal route, a distance 
of sixty-eight miles; thenee through the inland sounds of North 
Carolina, by way of the Albemarle, the Croatan and the Pamlico, 
a distance of sixty-eight miles; thence by the Neuse River and 
Adams Creek, Core Creek, Newport River, and Beaufort Inlet, a 
distance of fifty miles. The cost of the canal for twelve feet depth 
was estimated at $3,700,000, and for ten feet at $2,500,000. 

“ Congress, at its last session, adopted the project of ten feet, 
and made an appropriation’ of $550,000 for constructing the 
southern section of the route, extending from Beaufort to Pamlico 
Sound, a distance of fifty miles, so that we-have this distinction, 
that in all these links of waterways from Maine to Florida the 
Norfolk-Beaufort route has the honor of having received the first 
recognition and the first appropriation at the hands of Congress. 
The detail surveys are about completed, and construction will 
soon begin.” 





HERE is a stretch of country, vaster immeasurably 
than any remaining portion of the world which is 
available for white settlers, soon to be exploited. 

. § Towns will spring up, industries will arise, metals 

WA FOPENAE of fabulous wealth will be mined from the ground. 

Lem UNE SNJ =A new dominion will be added to the British Empire 

in the north of Canada. 

This must not be confused with the Northwest, with Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta provinces, into which immigrants ‘are now 
pouring annually by the hundred thousand. In Labrador, and 
west of Hudson Bay clear up to the Arctic Circle, is a great un- 
known country, where for a whole century isolated settlers have 
had their homes, wholly cut off from civilization. 

With the purpose of developing this gigantic domain, hitherto 
given over to the Hudson Bay Company and its Indian trappers, 
a Senate commission has recently been held in Ottawa. A _ sur- 
prising feature has been the evidence of residents of the extreme 
north who came down to testify. Many of these had started for 
the Klondyke during the first rush of prospectors, and taken 
up their abodes instead somewhere along the basin of the 
Mackenzie. 

In these. regions the ground thaws to a depth of three feet 
during the summer months, under a perpetual sun which sends up 
the temperature toward the nineties. Beneath this is a layer of 
perpetual ice. North of the Great Slave Lake, in a latitude parallel 
with that of the Bering Sea, a temperature of 100° in the shade 





CANADA’S FERTILE NORTHLAND 


was registered on several successive days. Wheat, peas, potatoes, 
and all garden fruits and vegetables have been grown during the 
summer months over the stratum of perpetual ice under the soil. 
From May until October, frosts in some sections are wholly un- 
known. 

Mr. W. F. Bredin, a member of the Alberta legislature, gave 
evidence of the mineral wealth of the country. For miles he 
encountered wells of natural gas, which could be ignited to a 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet. All along the Athabasca tar 
oozed continually from the banks, which, for a hundred miles, con- 
sisted of asphalt. Asphalt lakes of enormous dimensions were 
constantly encountered by another witness. Tar sands exist all 
along the Coppermine River up to the Arctic Sea. Boring for 
petroleum was stopped by a tremendous fiow of natural gas, 
which still continued when the spot was revisited several years 
later. 

Among metals and minerals found were gypsum, salt, copper, 
coal, gold, mercury, and silver. A sulphur crater was discovered 
near the Great Slave Lake. East of Lake Athabasca, in latitude 
60, “a fine hay country” was found. Tobacco was grown in the 
same district. Wheat from Vermilion won a prize at an exhibit in 
Chicago. Herds of reindeer and buffalo, with moose, musk oxen, 
and all the fur-bearing anime!s were constantly encountered. 

The building of railways to reach these isolated regions will 
open to Canada a fertile territory larger than the Louisiana 
Purchase. 















































































































































By CAPTAIN HENRY C. DAVIS, U.S.M.C. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” WITH THE BATTLESHIP “OHIO” OF ADMIRAL EVANS’S FLEET 


. 
Rio JANEIRO, ¥anuary 12, 1908. 
N New-year’s eve, as midnight approached, there 
were signs about the Ohio that the men were 
not all as sound asleep as they are wont to be 
at that hour, and, sure enough, when the time- 
orderly reported twelve midnight to Jones, who 
} had the wateh, bedlam broke loose. The bell 
struck sixteen times, eight for the old year 
and eight for the new, while tlhe crew, equipped 
with all the band instruments, with tin cans, 
dish pans, bells, bugles, rattles, in fact with everything that would 
make a noise, paraded around the deck and weicomed the new 
year. On the quarterdeck, Dr. Mayers, with a big bass horn, led 
a squilgee band of the officers. Sterling played the piccolo, Owens 
had a snare drum, Smith a bass drum, Cole a trombone, Cross a 
cornet, and Davis an E-flat clarinet. Their répertoire consisted 
of * Hiawatha,” “ Honey Boy,” and “The Merry Widow Waltz,” 
but if any one could have told which was which he would have 
merited a prize. I suppose the officer of the deck on the Missouri, 
who, by the way, came up as close as he could to hear the sweet 
melody, must have thought a madhouse band was_ performing. 
Taps and reveille were sounded in succession, aud as the Captain’s 
orderly rushed down to the quarterdeck and told Mr. Edgar that 
the captain wanted the noise stopped, we had launched into an- 
other year. 

To-day is New-year’s day, and we are off the coast of Dutch 
Guiana. It is a holiday on board ship, but what a different 
holiday it would be in New York! 

The trip from. Trinidad to Rio is the hardest part of the cruise. 
There is a westerly current along the north coast of South Amer- 
ica, and it gives us a big set to the west every day. We are 
making only about nine knots, and that is not getting on very 
rapidly. We are due in Rio on the 10th, but I think it will be 
nearer to the 12th when we let the mud-hooks drop. 

The Yankton left Trinidad two or three days ahead of the rest 
of the fleet in order not to delay any of the ships, and she is evi- 
dently making good time, as we have not seen anything of her yet. 

The crew are having a rehearsal of their ship song this after- 
noon. They sing very well together, and, the swing of ‘ Honey 
Boy ” lends itself very well to a chorus of men. Here is the song: 

“U.S: 8: * OHIO. ’ 
(AIR, “HONEY BOY.’) 
There’s a ship which sails upon the ocean blue, 
Ohio! Ohio! 
And there’s nothing which the good ship cannot do 
As she sails along the bounding main, 
When it comes to target practice or to drills, 
Ohio! Ohio! 
She is always O. T. J. every month and week and day, 
And we'll sing this song as on we go. 
CHORUS. 
Ohio! you certainly are a daisy, 
Ohio! you drive the rest all crazy. 
They are not in your class—no not at all— 
Ohio! Ohio! i 
Oh, she is a regular howling beauty, 
And when it comes to doing duty, 
You will hear, never fear, that they do it, do it, 
Do it on the Ohio, 
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One effect which this cruise will probably have, if no other. 
will be to brace up the recruiting. The men have bcen allowed tu 
go ashore and see what there is to be seen, and consequently th: 
trip will not be one of seeing the world through a perthole, as too 
many of such world-seeing cruises are. The consequence of allow- 
ing them to go ashore has been to make them feel the trust their 
officers have in them, and the cases in which the trust has been 
abused are very few. They have pitched into the nasty work oi 
coaling after their shore leave has expired with a spirit which 
shows the. wisdom of the Admiral in allowing as many men as 
pessible to go ashore as often as is feasible. Of course the men 

















Photograph by Robert Dunn 


The ‘“‘ Rhode Island’s” forward Turret as an Easy Chair 


who overstayed their leave before we left home are now suffering 
for it, as they are not allowed to leave the ship. 

On the night of the 9th of January, the only real excitement 
of the trip eccurred. It was five bells in the mid watch and 
everything was quiet, when suddenly the boom of a gun broke the 
stillness, and the Missouri, from which the shot was fired, turned 
on the letter Z of the night signals; this means, “ Man overboard.” 

Instantly the engines of the entire fleet were stopped and search- 
lights from all the second squadron were turned on the lights of , 
the lifebuoy which the sentinel on the Missouri had dropped. For 
nearly an hour the lifeboats of the Maine and Illinois searched 
the vicinity, and the lights roamed over the sea, but no man was 
seen, and finally the search was abandoned and the fleet proceeded 
on its way. When the commanding officer of the Missouri investi- 
gated the case it was found that a man whose hammock swung near 
an open hatch on the upper deck had had a nightmare and 
dreamed that he was falling overboard. He screamed ‘“ Man 
overboard!” in his sleep, and was heard by the officer of the deck 
and the marine on duty at the lifebuoy; consequently the alarm 
was sounded and the fleet stopped. It delayed us a bit, but every 
one is glad that it was only a dream. 

To-night, the 10th, we increased the speed to eleven knots, and 
we should be at anchor in Rio harbor by Sunday noon if every- 
thing goes well. Three men in an open boat were sighted the 
other day, and the fleet was about twenty-five miles from land 

at the time; so the Admiral 
sent the Glacier to pick 











them up. When the Glacier 
got alongside close enough 
to hail them they found the 
supposed castaways to be 
fishermen irom Pernambuco, 
who neither wanted nor 
needed assistance. I should 
imagine the fishing around 


Pernambuco to be rather 
poor if they have to go 


twenty-five miles in an open 
boat to get to it. 

The Admiral has __ fleet 
signal drill nearly every day 
now, and it 's remarkable to 
see the speed with which the 
signal boys can bend on and 
hoist the flags. Of course, 
there is the greatest rivalry 
in the fleet over this sort 
of thing, and to beat all the 








All the Eye sees for Days—Sixteen Ships and the Horizon 
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rest is quite a feather in 
the cap of a ship. The 
hoists are repeated—that is, 
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The “‘ Rhode Island’s” Mascot, “ Billy,” in a supplicating mood 


each ship hoists the same flags as the flagship, and all the 
bridges are filled with the signalmen and signal quartermasters 
with their long glasses pointed at the flagship. As fast as the flags 
appear over the rail of the bridge a mile away, they are called out 
and hooked on to the hoist. When all is ready they are shot to 
the yardarm by a youngster jumping from the bridge awning to 
the deck below. By the time we reach San Francisco we will have 
a corps of signalmen hard to beat. 

At last we have had a real tropical rain. For the benefit of those 
who have never been in one let me say that when the rain came 
down it was necessary to sound fog whistles, as the ships could not 
be seen from each other. ‘That may properly be considered some- 
thing for a rain. 

A trip of two weeks on a man-of-war does not offer much in the 
way of gayety, and the ocean gets monotonous, but the drills and 
the ship’s work keep all hands busy, so that the time does pass 
quickly. If only some arrangement might be made by which we 
could oceasionally see and talk to some of the fair sex, life would 
not be so stupid. It’s a shame that all these lovely moonlight 
nights are going to waste. A transport with the sweethearts and 
wives on board would be a great addition to the fleet, but I should 
hate to have command of such a ship. 

To-day is the llth of January, and, according to schedule, 
we should have been in port; but it will probably be four in the 
afternoon to-morrow before anchors are dropped. 








down the Icng lines and see the signal lights flashing and the 
hulls shining in the moonlight. 

I think tie Maine gave the Admiral a little worry when we 
started from Trinidad because she buris so much coal, but she 
has got on beautifully, and some of the Georgia class will arrive 
with very much less coal than the Maine. ‘the ships which will 
have the least of all are the Alabama, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
the Georgia. 

We had more or less expected to salute Admiral Evans as a Vice- 
Admiral when we ran in with the Yankton, but as yet, though we 
have met the Yankton, and Lieutenant Gherardi is on the Con- 
necticut, no word has come, and I suppose Gherardi has no mes 
sage for the Admiral about it. 

We have just anchored, and the bay is alive with Braziliaas in 
every kind and condition of craft imaginable. They seem very 
glad to see us, and the fleet made an imposing sight steaming 
past the forts at the entrance. No leave has been granted yet, 
but to-morrow we will probably be allowed to go ashore. Rio 
has changed quite a bit, judging from the appearance of the 
water front. Meantime everybody is bent upon securing all the 
sleep that he possibly can to-night, so that he may be in the best 
possible condition to withstand the effects of the unbounded hospi- 
tality that the Brazilians will presently extend to us. Some wise 
philosopher has observed that the tropics is the veritable home of 
hospitality, and I am sure no one in the navy will gainsay him. Of 
course, in the frozen north the Esquimau will weleome you into 
his snowy igloo and regale you with seal blubber and choice bits 
of *whale tenderloin, but that is mere life-saving drill. In little 
old New York the lights of the Great White Way irradiate the 
path to a thousand feasts that are simply overpowering in their 
beauty and generosity. But it is only in the tropics that people 
have the time no less than the inclination to dazzle and overwhelm 
their fortunate guests with entertainment whose beauty and lavish 
scale no Oriental potentate could hepe to cqual. 

One no longer feels that the cruise to San Francisco is a long 
leap into the unknown, now that we have completed more than 
one-third of it. Not that any man in the service ever seriously 
regarded the Pacific venture as a mysterious journey, but some- 
how the popular feeling that we were darting away into space 
could not fail to be reflected in certain minds.’ Now that we are 
at Rio with so leng a division of the cruise accomplished even the 
most imaginative mind recognizes the fact that the cruise is simply 
a long drawn. test of the officers, men, and ships in the duties 
to which it has pleased God to call them. One word will describe 
the daily and hourly routine since anchors were weighed at Fortress 
Monroe, and that word is-—WORK! 

There has been mingled with the work, from the start, a fair 
proportion of amusement. By this time we have consumed all the 
candy given to us by kind friends before we left home. For some 
occult reason it seems to be the fate of them that go down into 
the sea in ships to have large quantities of candy bestowed upon 
them. No matter. We've devoured ours. Moreover, we have read 
every book that was sent on board; we have talked about all the 
people we know at home: we have discussed every conceivable 
topic, and some of us have had the ghastly misfortune to tell 
some of our stories twice over. Oh, the silence of the ward-room! 
Oh, the snickers of the juniors! 

Moreover, we have walked the deck at all hours, especially the 
darkest ones before dawn, and have seen in some particular star 
the glowing lineaments of one who—-never mind; we shall go 
ashore to-morrow and endeavor for a few moments to forget. 

Everything has gone nicely thus far, and as soon as we are all 
coaled we will once more be on our way to the broad Pacific. The 
longest single trip is over, and every one is glad. As I write, the 
engines have stopped and are secured—the first time in two weeks. 
The cool weather of the strait will.be very acceptable when we 
get there, and until we do we are in for a good hot time. We 
are a long way from God’s Country now, and it certainly will be 
good to see it once more in San Francisco. 





The Kearsarge hoisted the breakdown flag to- 
day, as something had gone amiss with one of 
her engines, but the trouble was soon repaired 
and she retook her station in the column. 

Several steamers have been sighted to-day, 
and it seems like being once more in the land of 
the living. The path of the cruise from Trini- 
dad is not much frequented, and one sailing 
vessel is all that was sighted in the past two 
weeks. St. Thomas light will be about on the 
beam at midnight, and we will head a little 
more to the westward then. 

We are all looking forward to the mail com- 
ing on board when we arrive; that is, we are 
hoping we will not leave until after the mail 
has arrived. By the present schedule we are 
due to leave the day before the mail steamer 
comes, but we are a day late, so we may wait a 
day longer in port and get our letters before 
we start for Punta Arenas. We are making 
nearly twelve knots now, and we have just 
changed course a little more to the westward. 
there are two steamers in sight, and I would 
like to know what they think is around them. 
‘he signal lights have been going at full tilt, 
and the changing of the course makes a change 
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of the cruising formation necessary, so I 
imagine they must know some fleet of war- 
hips is about. It is a beautiful sight to look 






Recruits of the Marine Detachment at “ Setting-up” Drill on the ‘“* Ohio” 
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The Liquor Trust in England 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon 
E first measure mentioned in the King’s 
Speech when Parliament met on January 
29 was a new Licensing Bill. Around 
this Bill will be fought one of the stiffest 
Parliamentary fights of recent years. 
England, it is sometimes said, has no 
trusts. But she certainly has something 
that is a very colorable imitation of a 
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—2XEING Nii trust. Being a free trade country she is 
YAS OIN S spared the full consequences of the unholy 


ae 


— alliance between business and politics. The 
State in England is not regarded as a machine which, worked one 
way, will put money into the pockets of the manufacturers, and, 
worked another way, will take it out again. As a rule a big in- 
dustrial concern in this country has very little cause or temptation 
to interest itself in politics, and a joint-stock company would never 
think of using the money of its shareholders to make contributions 
to the campaign funds of political parties. A year ago it was 
discovered that one of the great railway companies had contributed 
to one of the parties engaged in the London County Council elec- 
tions. There was a sharp expression of public and Parliamentary 
feeling on the subject; a Bill which the company was promoting 
in the House of Commons was all but wrecked in consequence; 
the directors, under the pressure of their stockholders and of pop- 
war opinion, were obliged to refund out of their own pockets the 
amount they had thus misapplied; and the moral of their discom- 
fiture was not thrown away on the other companies that might 
have been tempted to follow their example. As a general state- 
ment it is safe to say that in England corporations and polities 
either keep apart or that the connection between them is incidental 
and fairly wholesome. Great industries are, of course, represented, 
as they should be, in the House of Commons. The shipping indus- 
tries and the railways are particularly strong. But on the whole 
the only business that is organized as a political force and that 
plays politics as a matter of course is the liquor business. At 
the present moment it would almost seem to have given up brewing 
and distilling for the sake of conducting a vast political 
campaign. 


$800,000,000 Worth 
of Drinks a Year 


The part played by the drink traffie in the social and political 
life of England is enormous. The people spend over $800,000,000 
a year on drink. The revenue derived from it more than floats 
the British navy, and amounts to twenty-eight per cent. of the 
total revenue of the kingdom. The old jest that the Peerage 
should change its name to the Beerage gives the measure of the 
social influence of a trade which in America, I believe, is not classed 
among the most reputable industries. There is another point of 
contrast between the English and the American attitude towards 
the drink traffic that is not without interest. In America it is 
the saloon-keeper who is the prominent figure; in England it is 
the big brewer or distiller. The political influence of the trade 
is represented in America by the man who sells the liquor, and 
in England by the man who makes it. That is the only point I 
am aware of at which America is frankly more democratic than 
England. About $1,500,000,000 has been invested in the trade in 
the United Kingdom; over 110,000 premises are licensed for the 
sale of alcohol; and the number of people who hold shares in 
brewery companies must run into many hundreds of thousands. 
Moreover, most of the saloons in this country are what is called 
“tied” houses. That is to say, they are owned by the brewing 
or distilling companies, whose influence thus finds a local rallying- 
point in nearly every town and village in the land. 


Why England 
is Sobering Up 

I think there is no doubt that England is gradually becoming 
a more sober country. Loud complaints to this effect are heard 
from hotels and saloons, the managers of restaurants, the secre- 
taries of clubs, the directors and shareholders of brewing com- 
panies, and above all from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the last six years the amount spent on drink has decreased by 
over $100,900,000. The exchequer receipts, in spite of increased 
duties, has fallen off by over $12,000,000. The consumption of 
wine has declined by more than five million gallons, of rum and 
brandy by nearly three million gallons, of whisky and gin by six 
millions, and of beer by three millions. Six years, it is true, is 
too short a period in which to determine whether there has been 
or is likely to be any permanent change in the habits of the people. 
Heavy drinking and good trade are apt to go together, and a wave 
of sobriety is often only another way of saying a wave of com- 
mercial depression. If the figures of the last fifty years can be 
held to demonstrate anything it is that poverty does not lead to 
nearly so much drinking as prosperity. Bad times and scarcity 
of employment mean that the wage-earner, who is the real main- 
stay of the trade, has less to spend at the saloon. In other words, 


it is not poverty that takes him there, but affluence; poverty; 
drives him out. To improve his condition, therefore, in the hop: 
of thereby winning him over to temperance seems a policy tha 
is storing up for itself some bitter disappointments. On the othe) 
hand, there is the undoubted fact that England is drinking les: 
to-day than in the seventies, that while her expenditure on to 
bacco, sugar and tea has increased from a third and to a half 
her expenditure on spirits, wine and beer has decreased, and that 
if she were spending on alcoholic liquors as much to-day in pro- 
portion to her population as she spent thirty years ago, her drink 
biil would be some $100,000,000 more than it is. Still, it reaches, 
in all conscience, a suflicient total. 


The Government and 
the Liquor Trade 


The attitude of the State towards a business so huge, so per- 
vasive, so militant, so intimately related to the social life of the 
people, and so productive of revenue must always be a matter oi 
supreme importance. In England, as everywhere else, there is no 
free trade in the sale of intoxicants. Sale is only permitted by 
license, the number of licenses is limited, their duration is con- 
fined to twelve months, and at the end of the year they must all 
be renewed. No holder of a license possesses a legal right to have 
it renewed. Renewal may be refused at the discretion of the loca! 
licensing justices (subicct to appeal to quarter sessions) for vari- 
ous reasons—e. g., if the saloon has been improperly conducted or 
if there are too many of them in the district. I think there is no 
question that the legislature intended licenses to be the property 
of the State, liable to termination at the end of any twelve months, 
and that in point of law the license-holder has no vested interest 
in his license beyond the period of one year. On the other hand, 
he has the reasonable expectation that it will be renewed unless 
on grounds of gross misconduct. And this “ reasonable expecta- 
tion” has naturally developed a monetary yalue. The licensing 
justices have hesitated to cancel licenses. They have been inevi- 
tably reluctant to take away a man’s livelihood. The result is 
that a well-conducted saloon has had little or nothing to fear 
from the annual formality of renewing its license. The State 
by levying death duties on licensed premises on the basis of the 
license being a continuing possession; the local authorities by 
proceeding on the same assumption in the matter of assessments; 
and the Courts of law by protecting the rights of those interested 
in the reversion or remainder of a license—have all shown that 
the expectation of renewal is all but a certainty. And in this 
expectation, which is all but a certainty, many millions of pounds 
have been invested. The brewers, as I have said, have acquired 
control of the licensed premises, often at extravagant prices, and 
they figure of course antong the assets of the brewery companies. 
Thus the situation has become immensely complicated by the fact 
that a vast army of shareholders have become interested in regard- 
ing licenses, not as annual privileges, but as permanent grants. 
Thus, too, the feeling has grown up that compensation should be 
provided for every license that is extinguished. Thus, finally, it 
has come about that the State has practically parted with its 
control of the liquor traffic. It has created a vast property, largely 
monopolistic in character, and has handed it over without re- 
ceiving in return any adequate consideration. 


Who will Win— 
State or Brewery ? 


The Licensing Bill of 1904, the work, of course, of the Unionist 
Government, adopted the principle that compensation ought to 
be paid in the event of a license being withdrawn for any other 
cause than that of misconduct; and it provided the necessa1y funds 
by imposing a graduated tax on all saloons in the district—a tax 
locally raised and administered. Thus the license-holder found a 
new security given to his property, its value immensely increased, 
and compensation provided if his license were refused renewal, 
without the State being a penny the better. The Bill was vigor- 
ously opposed by the Liberals, who made no attempt either at the 
time of its passage or during the general election to conceal their 
determination to amend it when they again found themselves in 
power. They are now addressing themselves to the task, and the 
liquor trade is preparing to fight their advance foot by foot. The 
whole country will soon be ringing with the blows of the combat. 
Every holder of brewery shares is already in a panic. What pro- 
visions the forthcoming Bill will contain I do not know, but it 
may, I think, be taken for granted that it will impose a_time- 
limit of ten years or so, at the end of which all payment of com- 
pensation on the non-renewal of a license shall cease. Licenses 
will then revert to the State, and such of them as are re-issued 
will be subjected to far higher duties than hitherto—duties based 
on the full monopoly values of the premises and the license taken 
together. These two amendments—a time-limit to the period of 
compensation and heavy licensing duties in the future—are essen- 
tial if the State is to regain control of the liquor trade. Whether 
the State is equal to the task is the fundamental issue that 1s 
about to be settled. 
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O the seeker of 
T the picturesque, 

there is bound 
to be fascination in 
the human side of Jim 
Hargis. the one-time 
King of Breathitt 
County, who met the 
fate of his victims at 
the hands of his son. 
Now that he is dead, 
they are telling stories 
about him which bring 
out traits of character 
hitherto missed by the writers of many articles on the Breathitt 
feuds. 

Jim Hargis was, first of all, a vain man. He knew the extent 
of his power in the region, where law did not count until Floyd 
Byrd became prosecuting attorney, and it satisfied him. But his 
vanity had its limits. Hargis detested photographs and photogra- 
phers. His enemies say that the reason was not a lack of vanity, 
but that the Breathitt King did not want his features too well 
known to the people of other sections of Kentucky. For years he 
had decreed at intervals that no one should ever take a photo- 
graph of him. During the feuds, several daring photographers 
who went to Jackson for the purpose of snapping the King were 
glad to escape with their lives. They did not return until the eve 
of the first trial of Jim Hargis for the Callahan murder. The 
Judge knew of their presence and vowed that his rule would not 
be broken. Of course all the leading papers of Kentucky had 
photographers at Jackson, especially to get a picture of Jim 
Hargis. The Louisville Courier-Journal had sent a young man 
named Rébert Hooe. 

When the day came for the opening of the trial, the photogra- 
phers were lined up along the main street from the store of Hargis 
to the court house. The accused waited in the rear of his store 
until the hour arrived for court to open, then covered his features 
with a quilt and made his way in that manner to the trial. 

Several of the newspaper men thought that Hargis had won 
out and gave up the attempt for the time being. Hooe, however, 
went around to the rear of the court house and concealed himself 
near the entrance. His idea was that while Hargis was bound to 
be covered with his quilt if he left by the front entrance, he might 
discard it in leaving by the rear. This proved to be the case. 
When -recess came Hargis, accompanied by some of his men, left 
by the rear way. The Courier-Journal man thereupon came out 
from his concealment and snapped the Judge before he could hide 
behind one of his friends. 

Hargis, in a rage, shook his fist and swore at the photographer. 
Several of his friends, knowing the rule of the Judge, seized the 
Courier-Journal man and were about to smash his camera, when 
the Judge interposed. “ Don’t, boys. His paper expects it of him. 
and I suppose he’s got to make a living.” The ice was broken. 
Hargis posed for several pictures and was never reluctant to be 
photographed afterward. 

No one realized the power of the press more thoroughly than 
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of 
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By EDWARD S. LINNER 








the Judge. He was a 
man of some educa- 
tion, and in this re- 
spect he differed from 
many of the moun- 
taineers who followed 
him blindly. He 
knew the part which 
several of the influen 
tial Kentucky papers 
were already playing 
in a warfare against 
him. During the 
period when the feud 
was at its height, the Louisville Hrening Post sent Denny B. 
Goode, a reporter, to Jackson. Goode began to send in vivid 
accounts of the situation and spared no one.  Breathitt was 
aroused. One evening Goode received word that Judge Hargis 
wanted to see him and give him a statement for the Post, Goode 
went at once to the store of the Judge. ‘The lights there were 
burning dimly as he entered. He was suddenly seized by several 
men and dragged to the rear. One of the men then asked: 

“What do you think of a man who would come among us, learn 
our ways, then write against us in the newspapers?” 

“T think he would show he has plenty of grit,’ Goode replied. 

“You do? Well, you have written your last story. You are 
never to leave this place alive.” ; ‘ 

Just then Hargis entered, and when he learned what was happen- 
ing, thrust the men aside. 

“No, boys, none of that,” he said. “ As long as this newspaper 
man is in Breathitt County I shall protect him.” 

The reporter was then allowed to go. 

The Judge, however, was not so friendly disposed toward play- 
wrights. One of them, Leon F. Ellis, of Lexington, thought the 
Breathitt feuds would make fine material for a melodrama of a 
lurid type. He accordingly went to Jackson and began to jot 
down notes of the people and the atmosphere. For a time all 
went well. Ellis was allowed to go about and gather his material 
without molestation. When the playwright began to study his 
characters he expressed a wish to meet Jim Hargis. The Judge 
sent word he was agreeable, and Ellis went to see him. 

“T hear you are writing a play about us,” the Judge began. 
“Let me see it.” 

Ellis refused. Hargis repeated the request and was met with 
the same refusal. 

“T never ask a third time for anything,” the Judge remarked. 

The playwright thereupon concluded it would be wise to grant 
the request and handed Hargis the manuscript. 

The Judge read part, then handed it back. 

“Young man,” he said, “there is a train that leaves here for 
Lexington in two hours. You and I will board it. Your baggage 
at the hotel will be sent to vou.” 

There was nothing for Ellis to do but submit, and Hargis 
escorted him to Lexington, returning to Jackson on the next 
train, but not until he had reached an agreement with the play- 
wright that his melodrama should never be produced. 














Beauchamp Hargis, 
the Parricide 


















Jim Hargis’s Store at Jackson, 
Kentucky, in which he was Shot 





The Funeral of Hargis, which was 
attended by Hundreds of Country Folk 









































































































































With all the 


By ZOE HARTMAN 


DRAWINGS BY ROSE O’NEILL 


[ first she had cried as though her heart would break; 
yea, had even howled, until the din had brought 
mamma flying down from the sewing-room with a 
breathless, “ Mercy, Petronel, what has happened?” 

Long afterward she could shut her eyes and feel 
with .a shudder the small gristly, wriggly body 
erunch beneath her heel, and live over that ‘dark, 
inquisitorial moment when she had bent over the 
wee, soft thing peeping so pitifully in the hollow of 
mamma’s hand, and had witnessed its death struggle 

through her blur of tears. 

And wher mamma had said with such a look, ‘‘ Why, Petronel, 
how could you be so careless?) Now you'll have to tell Auntie,” 
it seemed to her intensely visualistic mind that prison walls 
stretched out before her, that she heard the click of manacles 
and stood a tried and convicted criminal before the jailer man 
and the hanger man who epitomized to her the majesty of the 
law. She felt herself already in its grasp. From now on she 
must think of herself as an assassin. 

“JT didn’t mean to!” she whispered, in tones staccato with 
horror, as mamma laid the poor little collapsed feather ball in 
her aproned lap. “I was just runnin’ round with the hose turnin’ 
the water on the old hen to keep her out of the ’sturshum bed. 
This chicken was in a puddle, an’ I didn’t see it, an’ I s-s-stepped 
on it!” 

Mamma gathered her first born into a consoling, if not contrite, 
embrace. 

“Well, well, little woman, don’t cry! It’s too bad to kill the 
poor chicky, but I expect Auntie’ll forgive you. She'll take them 
all home in a few days; then you'll have your playground free. 
Now dry your tears and go tell her about it. Then you can bury 
the chicky out there on the common where Sancho can’t get at it.” 

Petronel trailed dejectedly away to confessional, the corpse 
weighing down a fold of her gingham apron, which gaped open 
just enough to allow divers shuddering peeps at the gruesome 
object. The mission was scarcely accomplished when prolonged 
clamors of “ Pete, Pete!” floated up from the quarter of the 





garden, and the twins and Hazel bore down upon her at full . 


sail with a mighty clatter of express wagon and “ Fast Mail.” 
With all due respect, and not the slightest loss of prestige, she 
was always “ Pete” to them. 

“ Where you goin’, Pete? What you got there?” 

“ Wha’—chu—got, Pe-tey?” echoed Buster, the fat twin, who 
on state occasions answered to the baptismal name of Robert. 
Puffing, he waddled up on a pair of exceedingly short, chubby 
legs, jerking his express wagon along behind him. He stood so 
straight that his kilted pink frock hung short in front over his 
solid little paunch and sagged slightly behind, while even his 
black curls dragged lower upon his dimpled neck, forming a fit 
frame for the angelic sweetness of his dark eyes. 

“T’ve killed a chicken,’ announced Petronel, lugubriously, as 
the trio crowded around, and Miriam, the thin .twin, poked her 
inquisitive auburn curls straight into the aperture of the apron. 

“ Poor shicky!” she cooed, lifting big, solemn, violet eyes. Petro- 
nel’s instantly brimmed over. 

“I s-stepped on him!” she gulped. “I didn’t mean t-to! 
Mamma says I mus’ bury him.” 

Hazel sidled a step nearer, eying 
this afflicted Niobe with wistful 
wonderment, her flaxen braid in 
her mouth. 

“?*Way down deep in the ground 
like Harry Todd’s lil bruzzer?” 
she demanded. 

Petrone] suddenly looked up. 

“Uh-huh,” she acquiesced, 
vaguely, a light ieaping into her 
tear-drowned eyes, a flame of in- 
spiration newly born. “Sa-ay, 
I’ve got it! Why couldn’t we 
all bury him? ’S- mornin’? 
Right now?” Her little, swollen, 
freckled face reflected the glow 
of the fresh July morning, and 
enthusiasm swept her to her feet, 
regardless of the chicken, which 
slid from her apron and _ rolled 
away in the grass. ‘“ We'll have 
a funaler like big folks!” 

“A funaler! Oh, goody!” Joy- 
ously Hazel spun about on one 
leg. 


“A fun-a-ler!” gurgled the 





Honors of War 


‘ing. ‘“ An’ hor-r- 







twins, whose vo- 
cabulary was all 
too inadequate for 
the measure of 
their understand- 





ses, Petey?” 
Petronel wrink- 
ed her brows. 

“ We'll “teal to ‘1 was just turnin’ the water on the old hen!” 
make bD’lieve_ the 
horses. We'll ask . 

Charlotte an’ Aleck to come over an’ be in it. Aleck can be a 
horse an’ pull the hearse?” 

“Where’s the hearse?” Hazel’s wits worked but slowly even 
under the spur of Petronel’s nimble executive genius. 

“Why, there it is, you greeny!” giving the express wagon a 
shove that sent its chubby proprietor head over heels, landing 
him on his feet again somewhat dazed and dishevelled. Petronel, 
brimming over with her idea, scarcely saw the mishap. Her 
elastic spirits were soaring aloft by leaps and bounds into the 
ethereal regions of a limitless imagination. Scaffolds and dun- 
geons had vanished from her horizon. Tears were as far away 
as the autumn storms. 

“T’ve a shoe-box, just the thing for a coffin. An’, Hazel, you 
go ask mamma for a piece of her black dress for a shroud. Oh, 
goody, there comes Charlotte and Aleck! Hi there, kids, hurry 
u Tad 

Over the back fence crawled the two cousins, Aleck first, with 
a neatness and despatch due to the prehensile skill of his hands 
and feet and the monkeylike agility of his small wiry body; 
Charlotte, with much labored scrambling and a suddgn _ barrel- 
like descent from the topmost paling. 

“ Where’s Sanch?” called the boy, cantering across the lawn, 
his sister jogging flatfootedly along behind over the mat of turf 
and dandelions, at a health-saving gait calculated to last all day. 
She was a cheerful, substantial infant addicted rather to sound 
sleep than to dreams, who beamed on all the world alike and 
vegetated contentedly very close to earth. Petronel, whe had run 
to meet her and was dragging her rapturously along, stopped 
short at Aleck’s question and considered. 

“Oh, mamma shut him up in the barn for chasing one of 
Auntie’s chickens,” she said, adding soberly, “ She ought to have 
shut me up, too. Look what I’ve done!” 

With her thin little shoulders wilting perceptibly and all the 
elation dying out of her eyes, she stooped and slowly fished the 
dead chicken out of the grass. 

“Huh! Only a chicken!” Aleck’s downright masculine mind 
was incapable of making tragedy out of such small fry. Follow- 
ing the trend of his thoughts, he made a dive for the stable, soon 
to return triumphantly with a powerful, big-limbed setter, a 
real Irish thoroughbred, a veritable canine Samson with a lamb- 
like face, who ambled along at Aleck’s heels after the peculiar 
sidelong fashion of his breed, his whole body wriggling friendly 
greeting. 

“T found him on his stummick by a mouse-hole,” explained 





Next came the hearse drawn by Hazel 
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Aleck, “ just as excited, waitin’ for th’ mice. He’d forgot what 
he’d been shut up for!” 

In the midst of an admiring circle, the setter held. court, 
politely offering his paw to his favorites, while dispensing hos- 
pitality to all impartially with his velvety pink tongue. 

“Darlin’ doggie, we duss fordot you!” babbled Hazel, ecstat- 
ically strangling him till he growled. “I duss wish <Auntie’d 
take her old chickens away, I do! Then Saggy could have some 
jun.” 

Petronel’s mercurial spirits suddenly leaped skyward. 

“He shall march in the funaler p’escession!” she cried, with a 
skip that set every brown curl dancing. “Come on, kids, 


‘ we mus’ all dress for the funaler. No, no, Saggy, you can’t 


come,—go ’way.” For “Saggy,” with the unerring instincts 
of the hunter, had already scented the contents of her apron. 

“Where y’ goin’ t’ bury it, Pete?” queried 
Aleck, “rough-housing” the setter in blissful 
abandon. 

“Out there,’ waving vaguely toward~ the 
broad stretch of common back of the yard, 
where ash-colored sage, hardy wild grasses and 
great patches of phlox rioted together in the 
light midsummer breeze. ‘“ An’, Aleck, you 
can dig the grave an’ be the preacher.” 

“Huh!” came somewhere irom a mélée of 
sturdy boyish legs and waving red paws as the 
“rastling ” match waxed hotter and_ hotter. 
“Jus’—s leave—dig—grave,—but can’t—be 
—no preacher!” 

“Yes, you can,” contradicted Miss Autocracy. 
“T’ll lead the singin’ an’ tell you what to say. 
All you have to de is to wear your nightie an’ 
call us ‘Dearly b’loved brethurn.’ Come on, 
girls, we’re goin’ to dress up!” And away she 
bustled, followed by her minions. 

An hour later, mamma, attracted by an un- 
usual commotion below, looked from her up- 
stairs window and burst out laughing. 

“Come here and look!” she summoned 
Auntie. : 

Around the house, from the regions of the 
back porch, came as imposing a cortége as 
ever set forth to bury the dead. First of all 
came the -preacher in the “ Fast Mail,’ which his feet propelled 
at a decorous snail’s pace, while at irregular intervals he rattled 
a decrepit cowbell, though he occasionally forgot the solemnity 
of the occasion and jingled it long and merrily as though for an 
auction, or some such profane function. 

Next came the hearse, drawn by Hazel; for Petronel, upon 
second thoughts, had decided that it would never do to link the 
high calling of a preacher with the comparatively humble one of 
a horse. Here expediency and conventionality had joined forces 
and scored a distinct triumph; in the express wagon sat the twins, 
back to back, with dangling legs, Miriam in the front, Buster be- 
hind, while the corpse, in a white shoe-box heaped with dandelions 
and ‘’sturshuns,” reposed securely between them. Vulgarly 
speaking, it was a tight fit, but it had the advantage of anchoring 
the coffin firmly against the pitching and tossing of the wagon 
over bumps. 

Lastly came the crowning glory of the pageant—Charlotte, crim- 
son, panting, and very much impeded by her long skirt, trundling 
the big wheelbarrow in which were gathered the Sorrowing Friends, 
otherwise Auntie’s hen and entire brood of little chickens; while 
Sancho trotted alongside as bodyguard, his quivering nostrils 
glued to the slat-covered box in which his feathered friends cack- 
led and peeped their panic-stricken indignation. It was Petronel’s 
chef @oeuvre. The idea had come to her in a flash of revelation, 
as most of Petronel’s ideas were wont to come. At first, Charlotte 
could not be made to see its orthodoxy, much less its propriety. 
But Petronel, as usual, overruled her. 

“ How’d you feel if you were dead and your folks didn’t come 
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She sang like one inspired 


Charlotte was trundling the wheelbarrow in which were gathered the Sorrowing Friends 


to your funaler?” she demanded. “ Don’t you s’pose the hen an’ 
chickens are sorry same as us? Of course all the relatives mus’ 
come!” 

And that had settled it. So Aleck had been cajoled into nailing 
slats on a cast-off soap-box and the whole brood had at last been 
lured into it by a lavish supply of oats and bread crumbs, much 
to the edification of Saggy, who, watching at a respectful dis- 
tance, with his head cocked on one side, had scarcely been able 
to contain his excitement. 

Petronel was especially proud of this feature of her procession, 
though it had developed bedlamite qualities rivalling those of the 
cowbell. Like a good field-marshal, she hovered on the outskirts, 
giving a push here and a pull there, exhorting, admonishing, and 
getting the trail of mamma’s blue sateen petticoat most gloriously 
tangled up in the wheel of the barrow. 

Every cast-off ribbon, plume and artificial 
flower in the house had been utilized for the 
adornment of the ladies, on a scale of reckless 
magnificence. Yea, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

Curls and pigtails were piled high upon 
young heads, mamma’s last season’s toque see- 
sawed at varying angles on Miriam’s small co- 
coanut, top-heavy from a “ pompon” of twice 
its size, and a picture-hat that had seen better 
days arose in appalling proportions above Char- 
lotte’s heated little face. Hazel bldomed out in 
the gay afghan slumber-robe purloined from 
the library couch and draped about her en 
prineesse in such a fashion as to make mere 
walking impossible and toddling a martyrdom. 
Even Buster’s cherubic innocence was crowned 
with papa’s old campaign plug, and a sash of 
scarlet mosquito netting, knotted around his 
waistless middle added much to the impressive- 
ness of his appearance. 

In short, all were bravely attired with the 
exception of Aleck, who had balked outright at 
the “nightie” and vowed instant desertion if 
the matter of rector’s habiliments was not 
dropped. He had no objection to being a tool 
if the ladies would just please not spell it with 
an “f.” He would be preacher, but he would 
not wear a “shirt.” A man must look out for his reputation, you 
know. And Petronel, whose diplomatic gifts were not to be de- 
spised, let it go at that. 

Slowly the procession trailed around the front of the house 
and came to a standstill in the park. Naturally, al¥. functions 
took place in the park, for here the turf was thickest and green- 
est, thanks to the tiny brook that trickled through it, the knot 
of young cottonwoods about it furnished admirable shade, and, 
best of all, there were rustic seats, of home manufacture—wobbly, 
it is true, but still one could sit on them for quite a long time 
before they broke down. 

The mistress of ceremonies marshalled in her forees, seating 
them in a semicircle facing the preacher, while the coffin was 
placed upon an inverted water-bucket midway between pulpit and 
congregation. Twice it was swept off by the friendly wag of 
Saggy’s tail before that inquisitive canine could be prevailed upon 
to stop sniffing at the box where the Sorrowing Friends still 
clamored their grief, and to sit quietly at Hazel’s side throughout 
the service, with his destructive tail curled under him. 

The preacher looked around nervously and cleared his throat. 

“Dearly b’loved bre-thurn,” he stuttered, in obedience to Pe- 
tronel’s imperative nod, “ we-we-we'll sing ‘ Jesus Bids Us Shine ’!” 

That young lady promptly seated herself on a bench facing 
the picket fence, then, with both hands rattling away on the top 
bar, which made a capital keyboard, she struck up that true and 
tried classic of virtuous infancy, giving it a cheerful, spirited 
swing with which all funeral dirges are not blest. Fervently, 
ecstatically, she sang, like one inspired, her vivid little face slight- 
ly upraised, her brown eyes aglow, 
her birdlike treble soaring high 
above the others, unerringly sweet 
and true. 

The congregation supported her, 
with a will, but as they were some- 
what shaky on the words, their 
performance, on the whole, lacked 
conviction, not to say coherence, 
until they reached the immortal re- 
frain, 


“You in your small cor-nur-r-r! 
An’—die—in—mine!” 


when out it came with a confident 
roar which amply atoned for the 
vague mouthings of the verses and 
restored confidence among the sing- 
ers. 

The ensuing pause passed into an 
awkward blank. The preacher ap- 
peared to be hopelessly stranded. 
In a conclave of his own sex, where 
one indulged in such gross earthy 
pastimes as “ rastling” or leapfrog, 
he would have positively shone, but 
here was a situation that called for 
imagination and the gift of “ gab.” 































































































Nothing saved him 
but a sudden collapse 
of the bench upon 
which the twins 
were perched—a _ ca- 
lamity attended by 
much agitation and 
bumping of heads 
among the congrega- 
tion, in their scram- 
ble to rescue the in- 
dignant pair and to 
keep the pudgy Bus- 
ter from sliding by 
sheer force of grav- 
ity into the brook. 

Petronel wriggled 
uneasily under these 
distractions. It irk- 
ed her artistic sense to see the game played with so little regard 
for the rules. Skilful players at * make b’lieve” could bridge over 
little breaks like these with equanimity and grace. 

“Sing again! Sing ‘Jools’!” she tactfully prompted the preach- 
er, who, much relieved, launched the congregation forth into a 
lusty chant of, 








Nothing saved him but 
a collapse of the bench 


“When he com-muth, when he com-muth, 
To ma—kup his joo-wulls—” 


and so on, until the lung power of the assembly was used up and 
all but the chickens were completely blown. 

“Now we'll all march round and see him,” announced the 
preacher, anxious to hurry the proceedings and relieve the press- 
ure upon himself. 

“Oh, no! You mus’ preach the sermon first!” chorussed the 
ladies, much scandalized at this flagrant breach of the conven- 
tions. 

“Naw, I can’t preach no sermon!” blurted the badgered ec- 
clesiastic. “ Dunno what t’ say. You do it, Pete!” 

“Pete” was much disturbed. Playing everybody else’s part 
was also against the rules, and coaching a delinquent player in 
public seriously offended her nice sense of the divine fitness of 
things. 

“1 told you what to say, but I reck’n you’ve forgot,” she said, 
resignedly, adding, as a compromise: “Well, then, s’pose we all say 
Bible verses. Charlotte, you begin; and look at the coffin while 
you're sayin’ ’em, so it ‘Il seem more like a funaler sermon.” 

As a co-operative sermon it was a marked success, for it in- 
cluded such familiar old friends as “Suffer lul childurn t’ come 
unt? me” and “Jesa swept,” which were resurrected from the 
elusive memories of the twins only after a heroic struggle. True 
it is, the preacher got the sacred and the profane badly tele- 
scoped in his not wholly inappropriate contribution, “ A rolling 
stone gathers ne moss,” but nobody noticed the slip except Pe- 
tronel and she had greater things to do._ 

“Now we will open the coffin and see him,” she announced, 
unconsciously assuming the morose, wooden expression of the pro- 
fessional undertaker, as she uncovered the shoe-box. Then the 
mourners marched around three times with much craning of necks, 
treading on toes, and tripping over trains that trailed with equal 
glory both fore and aft. To them, this viewing of the dead was 
the most important rite in the whole ceremony; in all their ob- 
servations of “ reely, truly grown-up funalers,” they had not failed 
to note its dramatic possibilities. 

These, however, had no opportunity to develop, on account of 
the irrepressible doggy curiosity of Saggy, who had lost no time 
in transferring his kind attentions from the bereaved hen family 
to the shoe-box.. So interested did he become that ,his bulky red 
body completely blocked the line of march and had to be dragged 
forcibly away, until the coflin could be closed and loaded hur- 
riedly into the hearse, sans dignity, sans ceremony, out of his reach. 

Once more the procession formed as before and wended its way 
around the house, across the back yard, and through the alley 
gate to the burial ground, attended by a continuous rattling fan- 
fare from the cowbell, which Petronel eventually suppressed in 
the interests of peace and sanity, on the grounds that it lacked 
artistic value. 

“TI don’t b’lieve you ever saw a funaler b’fore!” she witheringly 
rebuked the preacher. 


The concluding rite was to the last degree impressive. With 
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unerring dramatic instinct, she grouped her subjects about tl; 
little trench and set them to singing, “ Bringing in the Sheaves. 
which Hazel and the twins always interpreted “ Bringing in t] 
Sheeps,” by a process of analogy peculiar to infancy. Meanwhil 
the preacher, denied the consolation of the cowbell, worked ¢ 
his superfluous steam by scooping the grave deeper with a fi 
shovel. Saggy, too, burning to be useful, threw himself heart an 
soul into the fray, making the dirt fly under the swift powerf; 
strokes of his paws. 

At last all was ready and the coffin was lowered, to the piping 
of brave little voices as they chanted their refrain of hope ani 
rejoicing. Thenceforth, the official tension was relaxed, by mutual 
consent, and the six dropped on their knees to pat and heap and 
smooth the mound into shape and to pile it with “ sturshuns ” 
and dandelions. The preacher, who was beginning to be tremendous- 
ly bored, soon retired with a whoop and a handspring to finish his 
*rastle” with Saggy. 

The ladies, however, lingered over the last obsequies. 

“He must have a monyment and fresh flowers every day,” de- 
creed Petronel as Charlotte stuck in two clothes-pins, one at the 
head and one at the foot of the mound. “If we bury him right,” 
she appended, impressively, “ he'll rise. 

“ Rise!” Charlotte stopped short, open-mouthed. Hers was a 
passive nature that seldom challenged discussion, but here was 
heresy, paganism, atheism! 

“Yes, rise, ‘course. Don’t you ever go to Sunday-school ?” 

“Course I do—but—but—chickens can’t rise!” 

“ Huh! what a stingy you are, Charlotte Hamblin!” sniffed the 
young theologian. “ You want th’ res- 
urrection all to yourself, I s’pose. Or 
p’raps you don’t care whether this chicky 
rises or not. Well, mebbe nobody cares 
whether you rise either, but you will, 
just the samee!” 

Charlotte sat down on her feet in one 
of the soft beds of phlox that sprinkle: 
the common like eider-down, and stared 
at her cousin. In polemics, as in other 
things, she was no match for Petronel. 

“ Well, you said the spotted pup would 
rise too,” she pursued, doggedly, “ but 
I’ve been watching his grave—oh, the 
longest time, an’ he hasn’t come up yet!” 

“Course not!” This time the triumph 
was final—decisive. ‘‘No one can rise 
till the judgment day, an’ if folks have 
to wait, why, ’f course, dogs would. Now 
let’s pick a lot of phlox—” 

“Hi, kids! Hi, ki—uds!” bawled a 


jubilant voice from the back porch. 
“You’re missin’ it! Cookies! Cook— 


kees! Fresh! Hot! 
of ’em.” 

It was like a bugle call to battle. 
With one rapturous howl the “ funaler ” 
party was over the fence in a twinkling, 
its members shedding their finery as they 
ran, in proportion as they found it an 
impediment to their progress. 

Not long after, above the ceaseless cluck and babble on the 
back porch, a high, childish soprano of plaintive sweetness. floated 
up through the windows of the sewing-room. Mamma looked out, 
and a smile of peculiar tenderness crept into her eyes—a smile 
that the eternal mother instinctively reserves for her first born. 

On the topmost rail of the back fence, just above the new made 
grave, perched the little maid in all ber funeral regalia, the noon- 
day sun streaming down upon her high piled curls, drawing red 
gleams from them, and making a wonderful shimmering aureole 
about her colorless little face. Her hands were full of cookies, 
her feet swung aimlessly to and fro, kicking out the folds of the 
blue sateen petticoat; and her eyes, lifted upward, rapt and ab- 
serbed, dreamed and loitered on their way through the fields of 
infinite space. Sordid things were put behind, troubles slunk 
off forgotten, the clouds had rolled away from her sun. The frag- 
mentary thoughts and lately awakened feelings that had been 
struggling in her for expression now blended in one dazzling. 
harmonious vision before her eyes as she blithely warbled her 
exaltation: 


Nora’s got barrels 





The co-oper- 
ative sermon 


“We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing *in th’ sheaves.” 
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Where Does all the Gold Go? 


By A. C. SIMKINS 


HE need of gold is the topic of the hour, and yet there 
is little less than a million dollars’ worth of the 
precious metal produced daily throughout the world. 
In Australia and South Africa, and in our own 
Alaska, Nevada, California, and Cripple Creek, great 
mines, equipped with the finest machinery known 
to science, are working night and day, producing a 
continuous golden stream. And still there is a 
shortage, and our financiers have had to send abroad 
to London to borrow enough to save the country 

from a financial crash. And London finds itself short. It in turn 

borrows from France, and then there is no more gold to be had. 

Where is it all? What has become of the stock, the great reserve 

which should be somewhere, resulting from the spring which 

broke loose in the days of ’49 and has since been pouring forth 
in ever increasing volume? One would be justified in the belief 
that in the financial centre of every country there are accu- 
mulations by now so colossal as to make the idea. of a short- 
age for the ordinary purposes of trade a thing to be scouted as 
absurd. 

Where does it go? 





Some of it, a small proportion, indeed, into 
the arts and jewelry. The balance is supposed to be coined or held 
in bars ready for coining. But where are the coins and the bars? 

Only a matter of fifty or sixty million dollars were needed 
recently to save the country from a panic, and that amount was 
obtained with difficulty, after a prodigious effort, by scouring 
the whole of Europe. Think of it; fifty or sixty million dollars— 
about the output of American mines alone for a short half year. 
Surely there must be something wrong somewhere. Where does 
all the gold go is asked again and again; and there is no satis- 
tactory answer. 

Does the stream run on through the ordinary channels of trade 
and finally disappear, as some streams do, in the desert beneath 
the ground, never to reappear? It would seem so. 

Lord Cromer, in a speech recently delivered at a banquet at the 
Guildhall in London, sounded a note of alarm when he drew the 
attention of his hearers to the hoarding proclivities of the Egyp- 
tians. He told how the hydraulic engineers had made a new 
Kgypt—an Egypt freed from the erratic favors of tne Nile, needing 
every year a hundred and fifty million dollars in gold to finance 
the cotton crop. Engineering skill has worked wonders in this 
old land of the Pharaohs, but we must doubt, after reading his 
remarks, whether the world at large has been benefitéd thereby, 
for but little of the large amount of money expended ever leaves 
the country again. Year after year England exports to Egypt 
the hundred and fifty million dollars gold needed to pay for the 
cotton, ‘which, thanks to irrigation, can be counted on with ab- 
solute certainty. A hundred and fifty million dollars is one-half 
of the world’s yearly gold output. 

Hoarding among the Egyptians and the Orientals is an old, old 
story. Some scoffers treat the matter lightly, though, and laugh 
at what they are pleased to call an Asian myth. But it is no 
Asian myth. The gold we should have in our marts of commerce 
to-day lies underground in India, in Egypt, and in China. It is 
buried. There the product of hundreds of gold mines, won by so 
much skill and effort, is returned once more to mother earth, to 
lie unproductive in the eternal quiet of the tomb. 

Lord Cromer gave several instances, one of a cotton planter not 
supposed to be rich, who died not long ago. In his cellar there came 
to light a hoard of 80,000 British sovereigns, almost $400,000. 
Another bought a piece of property for $125,000, and paid for 
it in coins taken from a hoard buried in his garden. This sum 
of money was brought to the place of transfer on the backs of 
donkeys. Instances such as these could be quoted without num- 
her, but there is no need of them here. Hoarding in Egypt is 
such a well recognized institution as to be beyond the sphere of 
argument. 

Then there is India, that land of a never changing conservatism, 
where caste and hoarding are customs as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. There the practice of hoarding has 
been the custom for ages; and by ages is meant not merely a 
few centuries, but time running back a thousand years and more; 
during all of which, except for the past century, India has been 
the camping ground of warlike princes. 

During the past twenty years one great hoard of silver, that 
of sixty million pounds sterling in rupees, has been quietly ex- 
changed for gold. The true extent of this hoard was first brought 
to light some years ago in evidence before the Currency Com- 
mission which sat at the time of the closing of the Indian mints 
‘o the coinage of silver. It is a twice told story. There is noth- 
ing original about it. Chowinghee Lall gave his evidence to the 
commission, and it was widely printed. 

“You know,” he said, “ how anxious the late Maharajah Scindia 
was to get back the fortress of Gwalior, but very few knew the 
real cause which prompted him. That cause was a concealed hoard 
of sixty crores (sixty million sterling) of rupees in certain vaults 
within the fortress, over which red-coated British sentinels had 
been walking for about thirty years, never for one moment sus- 
ecting the wealth concealed beneath their feet. Long before the 
british government gave back the fortress every one who knew 
he entrance into the concealed hoard was dead, except one man, 
nd he was exceedingly old and, although in good health, might 


be expected to die at any moment of sheer old age. If that had 
happened the treasure might have been lost to the owner forever, 
and to the world for ages, because there was only one entrance to 
the hoayd, and that was most cunningly concealed. 

“So the Maharajah was in such a fix that he must either get 
back his fortress or divulge the secret to the government and run 
the risk of losing the treasure for all time. When after long 
negotiations the fortress was given back to the Maharajah, even 
before the British troops had left Gwalior territory, masons were 
brought from Benares, where they had been sworn to secrecy in 
the Temple of the Holy Cow; and when they reached the Gwalior 
railroad station they were put into carriages, blindfolded, and 
taken to the spot where they were to work. There they were kept 
till they had opened out the entrance into the secret vault; and 
when this great concealed hoard had been verified by the Maharajah 
the masons were once more blindfolded, put into carriages, and 
taken back to the railroad station and returned to Benares. The 
soldiers who had stood guard over the masons during the progress 
of the work were taken out to a courtyard and shot to death, 
so that the secret of the location of the great Gwalior hoard was 
safe once more.” 

For the benefit of those who doubted the truth of the extent 
of this hoard, it was pointed out that several smaller ones, each 
amounting to from ten to thirty million dollars, had been brought 
to the attention of the government, which had obliged the owners 
to invest them in India bonds. These smaller hoards had been ac- 
cumulated by princes who had never had a tithe of the power 
and importance in the land once belonging to the Maharajah who 
held his court in the city of Gwalior. 

3ut Indian princes do not take kindly to government paper. 
Quickly and in the course of only a few years these bonds were 
turned into gold, and the gold sealed up in some secret vaults, 
to be lost to the use of the world. And as it is with the 
princes, so it is with the merchants. Take a merchant with an 
income of five thousand rupees a month. At the very outside five 
luundred rupees would replace all the furniture in his house. Be- 
yond a few curtains and rugs, furniture, as we understand the 
word, simply does not exist. Even the very wealthy, who possess 
horses and carriages and a retinue of servants, own no furniture 
worthy of the name. No expensive cut glass and china ware 
adorns their tables at times of feasting. Money thus saved the 
merchant hoards. Occasionally he places a little in some bank to 
meet a foreign draft or for some temporary convenience, but such 
a sum in comparison with his hoarded wealth is trivial; and in the 
same way the amounts on deposit in the Indian banks in com- 
parison with that vast volume of underground treasure is a mere 
drop in the bucket. 

At the Currency Commission the English members sought to 
ascetain how much gold would be needed to give India its own 
gold coinage. It was thought that fifty million pounds sterling 
would cover the demand. They were astonished to learn that 
that amount would be swallowed up by one province alone. Rupees 
hy the scores of millions and over would be brought forth from 
the hidden hoards of princes and merchants to be exchanged for 
the precious metnl, and the exchange would go on until the 
hoards, which at that time were about equally divided between 
gold and silver, should be entirely gold. The commission realized 
later on in its deliberations that before a gold currency had been 
in force twelve months five hundred million sterling would be 
absorbed. 

The hoards of the princes were largely gathered when the 
Mahratta armies systematically swept the plains of India, and 
were the accretions of hundreds of plundered cities in the good 
old days before the British came to introduce a new order of 
things. But great as are the individual hoards of native princes 
and merchants, they are surpassed in the aggregate by the thou- 
sands of smaller hoards, the property of the middle and lower 
classes. 

Eliminating the millions of poor, half starved wretches who 
merely exist in India, laboring for the well-to-do on pittances so 
small as barely to keep body and soul together, it must be re- 
membered that there are yet a hundred million able to accumulate 
something; and even if this be only a few rupees, these are hidden 
until the time comes when they can be conveniently exchanged 
for gold and hoarded. : 

Until financiers can determine the -amounts buried in these 
secret hoards of India and Egypt and China, with its four hun- 
dred millions, and can discover some.means to hold the gold 
above ground, the miners will continue mining, and the stream of 
the precious metal will yearly pass us by. 

It will stay for a while in the banks and treasury vaults, and 
some of it even will be made into jewelry and plate; but the 
great bulk of it will be carried silently along the stream of the 
world’s trade to the Orient. Once in the Orient, the work of 
smelters, of mills and cyanide plants, the skill and labor of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, will have all gone for naught. In 
these money graveyards of the East side by side lie the bullion 
of the Incas, the wealth of the Moctezumas, Californian and 
Australian millions, and the output of the hundreds of gold 
mines in South Africa and elsewhere. All is lost to the world, 
completely as the gold of treasure ships wrecked and forgotten in 
the sands under the sea. 





































































GUARDING THE COAST IN THE FLEET’S ABSENCE 


THE DISAPPEARING GUNS PROTECTING BOSTON, AT A RANGE OF 4 1-2 
{ MILES, HAVE PLACED 6 SHOTS IN A MOVING TARGET IN 4 MINUTES 
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Ramming Home an 800-pound Shelf in a 10-inch Riffe after the Recoil 
from Discharge has brought the big Piece into Position for Loading 


The Centre One of the Three towed 
Targets 


is the Object of Fire 











































The Moment of Discharge of a 10-inch Gun. 











Many of the Gunners stop their Ears and rise upon their Toes to lessen the Concussion 









Watching for Signals from the Fort 
on the Tug towing the Targets 






































A Bull’s-eye with a 6-inch Gun 





The Centre Target (distinguished by a White 
Band) after a Round of the Guns. The 
Shot Holes would indicate a good Day’s 
Work. It is not necessary to Strike the 
Target to Score a Bull’s-eye, but the 
Shot must fall dangerously near it, as 
in the Photographs, to right and left 
























This also counts a Bull’s-eye 
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The Members of the Brookline (Mass.) Swimming Club have a cheerful Disregard for Seasons, and are as content in Snow as in Water 





Famine in India 


Tie periodical famines in India, which 
have from time to time horrified the civilized 
world, now seem to have become endemic. 
Millions of the native population have died 
from this cause during the past few years, 
and no sign of improvement exists. The 
viceroy of India, in a telegram sent to Lon- 
don during the third week of January, 
stated that the total number of persons in 
receipt of state relief in British India con- 
siderably exceeds 223,000, that the number 
is steadily increasing, that prices are rising, 
that the rise in prices is telling severely 
upon the poorer population, especially in 
the towns, and that, although the worst 
signs of acute distress are not yet manifest, 
still the suffering is great. 

The third Burmese government forecast 
of the rice crop is singularly appropriate 
in this connection. The report, which deals 
with a territory containing about 9.8 per 
cent. of the total area under rice in British 
India and Burma, gives as the area under 
cultivation 7,295,964 acres, an increase of 
$22,271 aeres. Prospects are good, the sur- 
plus available for export being estimated at 
2,514,000 tons of cargo rice, equivalent to 
42,610,169 ewt. of cleaned rice. 

This is a striking commentary upon mod- 
ern civilization in India. 









Brazil’s Black Diamonds 


THE scarcity of black diamonds, and their 
demand for rock drilling, have greatly en- 
lianced their value during the past few 
years. From a comparatively small area in 
‘he central portion of the state of Bahia 
are taken almost if not quite all of the 
\vorld’s supply of the black diamond of com- 
iierce, used, for the purposes of what is 
known as the diamond drill. This area lies 
ilong the upper waters of the river Verde, 
« tributary of the great river San Fran- 
cisco, mostly in a range of mountains known 
“s the “ Chapada Diamantina.” The Ameri- 
can geologist, J. C. Branner, in surveying 
the greater part of the northern half of the 


state of Bahia, included this diamond dis- 
trict in his surveys, and in connection there- 
with made a most important discovery. It 
had not been supposed that the diamond 
district extended at all to the west and 
north of the river Verde, but Dr. Branner’s 
explorations reveal the fact that the same 
diamond - bearing strata extend almost as 
far as the river San Francisco, covering an 
area of from 3000 to 5000 square miles. 
The diamonds are found in gravel and 
conglomerate formations. The area in ques- 
tion may be approached by rail from either 
Bahia or Pernambuco. From the terminus 
of the railways a journey of many days, 
either by water or by muleback, would be 
necessary to reach the objective point. 





Double-tracking the Siberian 
Railroad 


AFTER many years’ consideration the 
plans of the Russian ministry of commu- 
nication for double tracking the Trans- 
Siberian route have recently been approved 
by the St. Petersburg government. 

It is proposed to lay a double track from 
the station of Omsk to Baikal Station, and 
from Tauchai to Karymskaja; to rebuild 
the mountainous section of the route be- 
tween Atschinsk and Irkutsk; to increase 
facilities both for crossing and rounding 
Lake Baikal; and to raise the general 
efficiency of the whole line. 

The cost of: double tracking the line from 
Omsk to Atschinsk is estimated, exclusive 
of transportation of goods which necessitates 
no cash expense, at 28,019,000 rubles, or 
about $15,000,000. This means a cost of 
27,700 rubles per verst over the distance of 
1132 versts (a verst is 3500 feet). The 
cost of the second track on the Trans-Baikal 
sections will “be heavier; from Irkutsk to 
Lake Baikal and from Tauchai to Man- 
churia 48,149,000 rubles are needed for the 
1235 versts, or an average of 39,000 rubles 
per verst. 

The same rate per verst is also given for 
the section of the line to Karymskaja. The 
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expense of installing an additional track on 
the Atschinsk-Irkutsk section, together with 
reconstruction of the mountain section, will 
cost, exclusive. of transportation of material, 
57,148,900 rubles. This sum brings the cost 
of the unaltered line to 31,180 rubles, and 
of the rebuilt line to 83,400 rubles per verst. 
Aside from all this, some 3,000,000 rubles 
are wanted to better the ferry system across 
Lake Baikal. 





The Ceylon Pearl Fisheries 


Nor only the pearl, but the shell of the 
pearl oyster is largely used in commerce for 
the manufacture of penknives, opera glasses, 
ete. For an unlimited period the best pearl 
shells have come from Ceylon. 

The price of pearl shells in recent years 
has varied from $26 to $35 per ton at Con- 
tinental ports. While supply and demand 
have been the chief factors in determining 
the price, the quality of the shell and the 
mode of packing employed have also had 
their influence. It is expected that the price 
in 1908 will be higher, as it is stated that 
there will not be a pearl fishery season, 
owing to unfavorable conditions on the oys- 
ter banks. Even when a large fishery is made, 
it is sometimes impossible to secure large 
quantities of shells because of irregularities 
of shape, and the prevalence of worms which 
eat the shells. The fisheries were conducted 
by the Ceylon government up to two years 
ago, when they were leased to a company 
organized for the ; afpos.: = =a 

Fishy can only be done between October 
and April, as the monsoon prevents the ap- 
proach of sailing craft toward the banks, 
which lie about three days’ sail from Co- 
lombo. Besidés the ordinary shell, there is 
a variety known as “window pane.” This 
is the product of a government fishery, and 
the annual yield ranges below 300 tons. 
The sizes are between five and seven inches, 
and the price varies between $70 and $90 
per ton at Continental ports. 

There is a good opportunity for the es- 
tablishment in Ceylon of a factory for the 
mnufacture of pearl shell goods, and Amer- 
ican capital might well be invested. 





































Heroes 





By DAVID B. MACGOWAN 


HE determination with which man, in one circum- 
stance, will fight to keep his life and, in another, 
will, with equal determination, risk it without a 
thought. has rarely found better exemplification than 
in the recent tragedy of the British steamship St. 
Cuthbert, in which both her men and the men of 
the White Star Liner Cymric, who went to the 

rescue, played fast and loose with death. 

The St. Cuthbert was a Phoenix Liner out of Antwerp, with a 
cargo capable of turning a crew gray—matches, rags, fusil oil, 
naphthaline, and willow-ware. On the fifteenth day out her cargo 
shifted and this was the beginning of the end. On Sunday, Febru- 
ary 2, something below decks caught fire—perhaps a case of matches 
pounded open in the seaway—and while Second Otficer Tuohy was 
giving the alarm an explosion shook the ship and hurled the cover 
of the  fore-hatch 
into the sea. 

The fire flashed 
through the cargo, 
and, roaring up for- 
ward, soon had the 
bridge ablaze. Cap- 
tain John Lewis, 
the St. Cuthbert’s 
skipper, and a 
sailor named Jou- 
bert got out the 
hose and had a 
stream playing on 
the fire, but a drum 
of fusil oil  ex- 
ploded in their 
faces, temporarily 
blinding them and 
burning them 
frightfully. Quar- 
termaster Charles 
Johnson clung to his 
post at the wheel 
until the poisonous 
fumes and the fire 
drove him away. 

With the first 
alarm of fire the 
crew had tumbled on deck barefoot and half clad, many of the 
men just out of their bunks. When they realized the full peril 
of the fire they rushed in a panic for the boats. In order to save 
the boats, Captain Lewis ordered them manned by small crews and 
lowered. -Third Officer White, with firemen, cooks, and stewards, 
manned the first. While it was being swung out on the davits the 
ship lurched, and White was flung into the water. The carpenter 
then took command, but the sea was too high for his unskilful 
hands, and the lifeboat was smashed to pieces before it reached the 
water. Lines were flung to those struggling in the sea, but only 
one man succeeded in holding on until he could be hauled aboard 
to the doubtful safety of the St. Cuthbert’s deck. 

Another boat was lowered empty, and this also was crushed 
against the side. There remained one other boat un- 
touched by fire. Into this Second Officer Tuohy, Apprentice Officer 
Bowman, and eight men embarked safely, although the boat was 
badly stove and water poured in incessantly. Young Bowman 























Second Engineer Hancock, of the “ St. Cuth- 
bert,” and the Ship’s Parrot he Rescued 
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The “Cymric’s” Boat-crew which went to the Rescue. Chief 
Officer. John Steivey is in the Centre of the rear Line 
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bailed as well as he 
could with his cap 
while the water 
arose in the boat to 
his waist. Three of 
the rowers soon 
succumbed to the 
cold, and their 
oars were swept 
from their hands. 
When Tuohy order- 
ed them to help 
bail they refused, 
and clung to the 
boat’s air tank, which alone was keeping her afloat. They did not 
respond to either kicks or commands and apathetically resigned 
themselves to death. 

Daylight found the lifeboat seven miles from the burning ship. 
The mast was raised, but snapped like a pipe stem, All but two 
of the oars had been carried overboard, and two hours hard work 
were required to head the boat about. A jury jib carried the 
crazy craft back toward the ship, while the storm still raged. 
At four o’clock the crew, almost frozen, decided that, perhaps, tlie 
ship offered more hope of life than the gale-swept sea, so an effort 
was made to get alongside. As the small boat approached tlie 
blazing ship a wave dashed her against the heaving steel side and 
every man was flung into the water. Two of the three benumbed 
sailors sank without a struggle. Bowman dragged the third man 
and a burned sailor up on the copper tank and passed lines around 
their waists, but the arms of the third man went over his head 
and he slid into the waves like a bag of flour. Bowman then put 
the line under his own arms, made the injured sailor’s arm fast 
to it, seized his wrist, and was drawn safely to the St. Cuthbert’s 
rail. 

Chief Officer 8S. H. Hobbs and the remaining crew fought the 
flames half a night, a day, and another night. Standing knee- 
deep in water they defended the 600 barrels of naphihaline in the 
stern in momentary fear that the whole ship would be blown into 
the air. Without sleep or pause, eating only cold boiled potatoes— 
for nobody had time to prepare a meal of the 600 pheasants, part- 
ridges, and pigeons which were aboard—-they fought the fire while 
the hours passed. Their one great hope was that the flames would 
be seen, for they were on the great Atlantic highway off Halifax, 
but a veil of snow screened them most of the time. 

Six stowaways and three sailors had been penned in the fo’c’sle. 
Guy Sides, of Webster City, Missouri, and James Collins, of San 
Francisco, homesick sailor stowaways, climbed a wire stay hand 
over hand to the foremast. Sides passed from the rigging to the 
funnel and leaped to safety. Collins*-was following, when the steel 
mast, softened at the base, crashed over the port rail, and flung 
him into a hatch from which flames were rising twenty-five feet 
into the air. His horrified companions crouched at the bow until 
the flames scorched them; then crept overside. They caught the 
flukes of the anchor and swung there drenched and half frozen for 
seven hours until the fire abated, then they crawled aboard again, 
and crept to the stern along the blistering scuppers, as the deck 
plates were red hot. 











Captain John Lewis, of the 
fire-swept ‘St. Cuthbert” 


Early on Monday morning, February 3, the lookout on the 
bridge of the White Star Liner Cymric, bound from Liverpool to 
Roston, picked up a speck on the horizon which, after half an 
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Survivors of the wrecked “St. Cuthbert,” who fought Fire in a 
Cargo of Matches, Fusil Oil, and Naphthaline in a Hurricane 
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> until the next trip. 


hour's scanning he made out to be a steamer 
in distress. Captain Finch ordered the Cym- 
rics course changed, and at half-past nine 
o'clock ran as close as he could to the wreck, 
which proved to be the Nt. Cuthbert. Her 
cattle decks astern were smashed, the rigging 


of her foremast trailed in the water, and 


thick, poisonous smoke and fumes were 
pouring from all her forward hatches. The 
st. Cuthberts erew, huddled in the un- 


damaged cattle pens, anxiously watehed our 
four hours’ maneuvring of the Cymric and 
the Cambrian, which had come up about 
11.30 o'clock, before the Cymric signalled 
that she would rescue the crew. 

As soon as we had come up to the wreck 
and hefore it was decided that any attempt 
to take the St. Cuthbert in tow would be 
useless, making the actual rescue of the 
crew the only alternative, Chief Officer John 
Steivey of the Cymric had offered to man 
a boat and go alongside the distressed ves- 
sel. But Captain Finch refused to permit 
the risk. Although sailors are always un- 
willing to admit that the weather is too 
them, the fact that the waves 
were covering our saloon portholes and lap- 
ping even upon our promenade deck was 
one to prompt a thought of the dangers in- 
volved. ‘Toward 2 o’elock in the afternoon 
the force of the gale decreased, and Cap- 
tain Finch, who had intended to stand by 
until the wind and sea subsided, gave or- 
ders to nan a boat. As it was swung out 
from the side, Steivey, Boatswain Robert 
Jones, and six sturdy volunteers took their 
places in it. 

No sooner was it outside than the sea 
caught it up for a new plaything and dashed 
it against the Cymric’s side, snapping the 
boathooks and two oars. Quartermaster 
Matthews wag disabled by a blow in the 
chest, but there was no time to replace him 
Bounding from the side, 


> the lifeboat was lifted on a wavecrest twen- 


ty feet in the air, the sea refusing to be 


} calmed by the barrels of oil which we were 


oer aeath 


pouring upon it. When the tackle blocks 
were cast off from the boat they were new 
weapons which the wind used to swing mur- 
derously at the heads of the rescuers. In 
saving Jones from one of them Steivey had 


‘to drop the tiller and instantly a wave 


ag 


jammed the rudder and the tiller was flung 


overboard. 


“Never mind! Shove off!” cried Stei- 
vey, as he took the rudder in his bare hands 
while perched upon the air tanks to make 
room for the rowers. 

Fending with their oars and guided by 
a line from above, the crew urged their 
hoat around the Cymric’s bow and gained the 
open sea, their oars bending like whale- 
bone. The boat rose on the swell of an 
overhanging mountain of water whose foam- 
ing top threatened to swamp it. Steivey 
faced the danger squarely, the boat poised _ 
on the summit and was swallowed from our 
sight. From wave to wave it rocked, until 
it came up under the dismantled mast of 
the St. Cuthbert, a mile away. A rope was 
caught and she was made fast. 

The emotions of the forty-one men aboard 

the burning ship can be comprehended. They 
had lost not only all their provisions, but 
all their lights and signals as well, and a 
signal of distress had been made by whip- 
ping a twelve-inch cork fender to the centre 
of a red blanket. 
_ Recalling the madness of Sunday morn- 
ing, Chief Officer Hobbs drew a_ revolver, 
and grimly announced that he would shoot 
any one trying to descend without his or- 
ler, Captain Lewis and Joubert were swung 
down in slings while the sea heaved the 
‘hip from side to side, and spray and smoke 
half blinded reseuers and rescued alike. Fif- 
teen others, not so severely injured, next 
dimbed down the rope ladders with lines 
inder their arms, and the lifeboat started 
on its perilous return journey. 

It reached the Cymric in safety and the 
‘venteen men were drawn up, Lewis and 
es half crazed, beating their hands 
samst the ship’s side. And we never once 


B though! of cheering as we watched the res- 


cue, the plight of the men was too pitiful 
for that, 


As we had been drifting all this time, 


Vhich trebled the distance between the 
Wreck and the Cymrie, Captain Finch or- 
dered the boat hoisted in order to steam 
fo a letter position. When it came time 
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for the second trip and Steivey asked wheth- 
er the men would go back with him or 
make way for other volunteers, they replied: 
“We got there once and we can do it 
again.” So the lifeboat started out once 
more. Snow was now falling fast, so we 
arranged electric reflectors and flashlights, 
and gave the lifeboat crew derelict lights 
for the St. Cuthbert. We passed two anx- 
ious hours while the second and third trips 
were being made, for neither flashlights nor 
ship lanterns could pierce the gloom. The 
fog horn blew steadily, of course, for the 
lifeboat could make no use of the compass. 

The crew of forty-one were brought olf 
without mishap, Hobbs being the last to 
leave the derelict. One man had burned to 
death and thirteen had been drowned before 
our arrival. At 6:30 the task was finished. 
and the lifeboat crew was got aboard. The 
boat was cut adrift, as it had suffered se- 
verely on the last trip and it came back 
half full of water, making the pull desper- 
ately hard. The sufferers received the most 
careful attention from all; baths, clothing, 
hot food and drink, as well as surgical care 
from Dr. Young. 

Steivey finished the day 
watch as usual at 8 o’clock. 


by going on 





Fair Division 
Hewitt. “I understand that that mill- 
ionaire Mormon left his entire estate to his 
wives, share and share alike.” 
Jewetr. “ Yes; they got about 
and a quarter apiece.” 


a dollar 





The Jewel Cave in South 
Dakota 


Tue President has just signed a proclama- 
tion creating the Jewel Cave National 
Monument within the Black Hills National 


Forest, South Dakota. This remarkable 
cave, which is located thirteen miles west 


and south of Custer, the county seat of 
Custer County, in-a limestone formation, 
is believed by geologists to be an extinct 
geyser channel. The National Monument 
will embrace an area of 1280 acres. 

This cave, which was explored as late as 
1900, has been found to consist of a series 
of ¢hambers connected by narrow passages 
with numerous galleries, the walls of which 
are encrusted with a magnificent layer of 
calcite crystals. The opening of the cave 
is situated in Hell Canyon, the walls of 
which are high and precipitous. 

The surface of the country in which the 
cave is located consists of a high, rolling 
limestone plateau about 6000 feet above sea 
level. The area is almost entirely covered 
by a forest of bull pine, a considerable por- 


tion of which is merchantable, while the 
remainder consists of a vigorous young 
growth. 


The Jewel Cave National Monument will 
now be given permanent protection by virtue 
of the Act of June 8, 1906, which provides 
that objects of. scientific interest may be 
declared National Monuments if such action 
is deemed necessary for their preservation 
and _ protection. 





Great Britain’s Gas Supply 


In spite of the gradual adoption of elec- 
trie lighting by the conservative British 
public, the use of gas shows no sign of 
diminishing. There are now 5,819,941 gas 
consumers in the United Kingdom, as 
against 5,535,799 a year ago. There are 
1,260 gas undertakings in England, 258 in 
Scotland, and 110 in Ireland, Municipal gas 
supply is on a much larger seale in Scot- 
land than in either England or Ireland. 
All the large towns in Scotland own the 
gas works. In England this is not so, for 
in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Sheffield, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Brighton, and 
other large towns the gas supply is in the 
hands of companies. In Ireland this also 
is the case in Dublin and Cork. Of the gas 
made in Scotland, 83.3 per cent. is made in 
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| ‘municipal gas works, while in England only 
31 per cent. is so made, and in lreland 46.2 


per cent. 


The population within the London _pos- 
tal district is supplied with gas by 11 com- 
panies, which produce 46,403,852,000 cubic 
With- 
in this area there is produced nearly 25 
per cent. of the output of gas of the whole 
kingdom, supplying 19 per cent. of the gas 


feet of gas for 1,101,896 consumers. 


consumers. Prices range from 49 to 


cents per thousand feet. 





Ruins 


wonderful old ruins?” he asked. 
“ Yes,” 

what?” 
* Well?” 
“One of them wanted to marry me.” 


Involved 


tied round your finger. 
to remind you of something. 
JINKS. ‘ Not exactly. 


told me to remember.” 


He Could Tell That 





Hewitt. “Is your bump of locality well 


Jewett. “ Well enough for me to know 


| developed ?” 
| 
| 


where anybody hits me.” 





Not a Game 


think of this? 
hooping-cough.” 

Tue Orner. “ Ripping, old man! 
it—animal, vegetable, or mineral?” 


“On your trip abroad did you see any 


she replied, archly, “and guess 


Binks. “TI notice that you have a thread 
| suppose that is 


It is to remind my 
wife to ask me if 1 forgot something she 


Harassed FAMILY MAN. “ What do you 
My first has the mumps, 
my second has the measles, my third the 


What is 








A HOME COMFORT. 


(unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. 
recipes calling for milk or cream. 
milk flavor is retained. 
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Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap in all 


finest 





the world. 




























Music and 


ERNEST SCHELLING did a courageous and 
praiseworthy thing when he used in a movement of 
his new “ Fantastie Suite,” which Mr. Damrosch 
produced on February 9 for the first time in New 
York, themes suggested by “ Dixie” and “ Old 
Folks at Home.” It was courageous, because it was 
the kind of procedure that musicians and music- 
lovers of a certain type are apt to sneer at; and it was admirable 
because the tunes in question are in themselves salient and valu- 
able, and they constitute ex- 
cellent materia) for the kind 
of treatment which Mr. 
Schelling bestows upon them. 

The suite (composed in 
1905-6) is for full modern 
orchestra, and comprises four 
movements: (1) an Allegro 
marziale, (2) a Scherzando 
e molto leggiero, (3) an 
Intermezzo, and (4) a 
“Virginia Reel.” It is in 
the last movement, the “ Vir- 
ginia Reel,” that “ Dixie” 
and a portion of Stephen 
Foster’s famous song are ex- 
ploited as thematic material, 
—exploited with an ingenu- 
ity, a restraint, a delicacy of 
fancy and a mastery of 
orchestral idioms which are 
delightful and inspiriting. 
It is not easy, of course, to 
imagine what the effect of 
these themes would be if it 
were possible to hear them 
divorced from their extra- 
musical associations—if one 
could listen to them, as it 
were, with perfectly fresh 
ears. But as Mr. Schelling 
uses them, with a genuinely 
transforming dexterity, they 
are full of vitality and 
character. 

In the other movements of 
the suite Mr. Schelling is 
less happy. It is not in- 
vidious to say that this is so 
because the themes that are 
of his own invention are less 
gripping in quality than are 
those derived from the two famous melodies which serve him else- 
where. His own ideas are never banal, or cheap, or inflated in 
sentiment; but they do not seem to be the product of a particu- 
larly intense kind of meditation; perhaps it will suffice to say 
that they lack profile. Mr. Schelling’s manner of speech is of 
to-day, though he is not a member of the extreme left wing. At 
times he remembers’ too 
well his Dvorak, and again 
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Mr. Sammarco as the Jester in 

“Rigoletto,” at the Manhattan 
Opera House 





the pungent wind of De- 
bussy’s inspiration passes 
over his orchestra; but on 


the whole his style is deli- 
eately and fastidiously per- 


sonal. His skill, it has 
been said, is marked; he 
writes with case, freedom, 


elasticity, and with fertile 


invention in the matter of 
detail. 

On the whole, it may be 
said that there are fresh 


and charmiug pages in this 
suite, pages that betray 
musicianship. a buoyant 
quality of imagination, fine 
and serupulons taste. It is 
a noteworthy addition to 
the none too evident body 
of orchestral writing by 
Americans. 














Miss Berta Morena, the German 
Dramatic Soprano, who has just 
come to America 


The rdle of Jsolde has 
long been regarded, by those 
who appreciate its demands, 


AN AMERICAN SUITE, AND FREMSTAD’S “ISOLDE” 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 












the Opera 





as the supreme test of a singing-actress, and it has come to stand 
as a touchstone by means of which a dramatic soprano may reveal 
the measure of her capacities. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the recent début of Miss Olive Fremstad in the character of Wue- 


ner’s tornadiec princess should command wide and _ sincere jn- 
terest. Miss Fremstad has appeared in the part during the cur- 


rent season at the Metropolitan Opera House, and tliere have been 
repeated opportunities to observe her conception of it under the 
considerate yet stimulating conductorship of Mr. Gustav Maller, 
whose remarkable reading of the score was discussed in this place 
some weeks ago. 

Miss Fremstad has built up for herself within the last five years 
an enviable reputation. Jn respect of a certain curiously potent 
blend of qualities, she is unexcelled to-day among Wagner singers 
known to the public of this country. Her voice is of luscious and 
puissant beauty, she is an 
actress of skill and = au- 
thority, and she exerts a 
personality of an inescapably 
magnetic kind; and she has 


both beauty and youth. 
She is one of the best of 
Sieglindes, while as Venus 


and as Kundry she is unsur- 
passed. Outside of the 
Wagnerian répertoire she is 
an excellent Carmen, and 
her Salome, in the music- 
drama of Stratiss, is superla- 
tively brilliant and engross- 
ing. 

It may as well be said at 
once that her Jsolde is not 
so completely successful as 
are her other Wagner im- 
personations. The reasons 
for this are fairly obvious. 
In the first place, of course, 
the character of JTsolde 
reaches heights and sounds 
depths of emotion that are 
peculiar to itself; and no 
singer, gifted in whatever 
degree, can hope to conquer 
its immensities without in- 
finite toil, patience, fervor, 
and meditation. In the 
second place, Jsolde is an ex- 
cessively difficult character 
to “compose,” to make 
logical and consistent. She 
is both heroically grandiose 
and sensuously feminine; 
she is by turns a raging and 
infuriated gcddess and a 
voluptuously tender woman. 
—That is, of course, a rude 
and summary analysis, but 
it will serve to make clear 
the point one has in view in 
affirming that Miss Frem- 
stad seems to waver between 
a desire to emphasize one or 
the other of these phases of 
the character. 

When so much has been 
said, however, it remains to pay grateful tribute to an /solde 
splendidly eloquent in action and in voice. The greatest inter- 
preters of Wagner’s women characters have, as a rule, been trans- 
cendent in the role of /solde. The incomparable Lehmann was 
never more superb, even in her autumnal days, than as /solde; it 
is said to have been Materna’s most triumphant part; certainly it 
was Sucher’s, Klafsky’s, Ternina’s. Among this eminent company 
Miss Fremstad has demonstrated her right to be included. We 
have heard nobler, more overwhelming, and more subtle Tsoldes; 
but none possessing quite the quality of magic with which she 1s 
able to imbue the part. 





A recent Portrait of 
Miss Lina Cavalieri 


In the course of a recent review on this page of Vincent d’Indy’s 
symphonic poem, “Jour d’ét¢ A la montagne,” its performance 


by the New York Symphony Orchestra on January 18 was 
inadvertently characterized as the first in America, The /ionor 


of introducing d’Indy’s remarkable score in this country rightfully 
belongs to the Theodore Thomas Orc’ stra, which played the work 
in Chicago, under the direction of 1;. Stock, on October 18, 10%. 
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The Marvels of Indian Magicians 
By Thomas Seltzer 


Tue American fakir is probably unaware 
that he can trace his ancestry to a more 
ent source than any royal family of 

Europe or the Orient. Though the diction- 
B aries derive our word “ fakir from the 
» \nglo-Saxon, and regard our fakirdom as 

entirely independent of the ancient Asian 
institution, Dr. Richard Schmidt considers 
the European and American fakir as merely 
F a degenerate product of the Indian fakir. 

In a volume entitled “ Fakirs and Fakir- 
‘dom in Ancient and Modern India,” Dr. 
‘Schmidt, an eminent German authority on 
East Indian subjects, makes an exhaustive 
scientific study of the marvellous feats of 
‘the various religious orders and ascetics and 

mendicants in that country. For the fakir 
Shas for many centuries played a prominent 
role in the Indian religion. Dr. Schmidt 
Phas carefully collected his data from the 
Smost reliable native and European sources. 
His book is based chiefly upon the researches 
of Professor Ernst Kuhn, of Munich, and 
Professor Richard Garbe, of Tiibingen. By 
adding to these his own investigations, he 
has succeeded in giving a trustworthy ac- 
count of the wonderful practices of these 
“holy men” of the Indian religion, or 
|)“ yogis,” as they are called. 

"The natives of India regard the fakirs 
as possessed of supernatural powers, to 
‘which, it is the popular belief, they attain 
as the result of a life of long-continued ab- 
stinence and cruel self-torture. Nevertheless, 
the religious system of the Hindus has never 
molested them in their practices, nor per- 
secuted them as the Christian Church per- 
Psecuted magicians and witches. On the con- 
‘trary, they have been invested with a re- 
Sligious character, and are held in awe by 
the believers. As a result, they have de- 
veloped their peculiar art to so astounding 
a degree of skill that some of their au- 
thenticated performances, recorded in Dr. 
)Schmidt’s book, seem nothing short of 
miraculous. 

A former French Chief Justice in Chan- 
dernagore, Jacolliot, gives an account of 
several curious performances that were dis- 
played for his benefit by a yogi named 
Govinda-“Swami on the terrace of his own 
house. Being by no means credulous, Ja- 
colliot took every precaution to prevent de- 
ception. Fine sand was strewn on the 
ground in order to make as even a surface 
as possible. Jacolliot was asked to seat 
himself at a table upon which were a pencil 
and paper. The fakir carefully laid a piece 
of wood upon the sand, and announced that 
whatever figures Jacolliot might draw on 
the paper the piece of wood would tran- 
scribe precisely upon the sand. The yogi 
stretched out his hand, and the wooden piece 
immediately copied upon the sand the most 
complicated and twisted figures that Ja- 
colliot drew. When the Frenchman stopped 
Writing, the piece of wood also came to 
a standstill. The fakir stood at a distance, 
wainst a wall, while Jacolliot held the 
paper and pencil in such a way that the 
Indian could not possibly see what he was 
inscribing. 

Finally Govinda-Swami asked Jacolliot to 
think of some words in Sanskrit, where- 
upon the piece of wood instantly traced in 
the sand: Adicete Veikountam Haris (Visch- 
na sleeps on the Eikonta Mountain), which, 
Jacolliot declares, were the exact words in 
his mind. 

The fakir next stretched out his hand to- 
ward a huge bronze vase filled with water 
tnd weighing several hundred pounds. In 
five minutes the vase began to move, ap- 
proaching the fakir with a slow, regular 
motion. When the distance between the 
‘ase and the fakir had been considerably 
f liminished, the vase began to emit loud 

netallic sounds, as if struck with an iron 
rod. Occasionally the noise resembled the 
par of a fire. At Jacolliot’s request the 
‘akir made the vase stop, move, and stop 
‘gain, Then Jacolliot demanded that the 
metal tones should sound again at the end 
of ten seconds, and the phenomenon was 
repeate at the exact moment, which he 
noted ly his own watch. Then he asked 
that the sounds should keep time to the 
tune of a music box which he wound up 
‘or the purpose. This requirement, too, was 
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GREAT PROGRESS 
OF “THE PRUDENTIAL” 


Enormous Figures Dealt in by this 
National Life Insurance Company. 


THE annual statement of The Prudential, of 
Newark, N. J., which is published on another 
page, shows the Company to be stronger in public 
confidence than ever before. 
reported to have been one of unusual gains in 
every department of the Company’s business. 
The Company issued and paid for in new insurance 
during the year over $272,000,000. The number 
of policies in force has been increased by over 
400,000, bringing the total number of policies in 
force up to over 7,250,000. The total amount of 
insurance at risk is over $1,337,000,000. In pay- 
ments to policyholders, The Prudential has main- 
tained and surpassed its record for liberality. 


The year 1907 is | 


During the year The Prudential paid to policy- | 


holders over $18,000,000, while since the or- 
ganization of the Company the total payments to 
its policyholders has been over $141,000,000. 

A safe and profitable investment to a life in- 
surance company consists of loans to its own 
policyholders, on the security of their policies. 
The statement shows over $7,000,000 loaned in 
this way. 

The Prudential shows a reduction in its ex- 
penses in 1907 (on a basis of equal premium in- 
comes in 1906 and 1907) of nearly $1,000,000. 
The tax payments by the Company in 1907 also 
reached the enormous sum of $1,250,000. The 
net gain in insurance in force was over $84,000,000, 
and this, the Company’s officials state, was a 
greater gain than the Company made in 1906, 
one of its banner years. 

The Prudential states that through its splendid 
equipments, experience, and organization, it has 
given, since the introduction of its New Industrial 
Policy and New Low Cost Ordinary Policy, more 
life insurance for less money than ever before, 
and to this, no doubt, is due the great success 
that the Company made last year and is making 
this year. The New Low Cost Policy is described 
by The Prudential Company as the greatest 
success in Life Insurance, and this is due to the 
fact that it is sold at as low a rate as is consistent 
with the guaranteed benefits and the absolute 
Life Insurance protection which it affords. 

Send to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., for 
rates on New Low Cost Policy at your age, and 
The Prudential officials state that you will be 
surprised at the large amount of Life Insurance 
you can secure from that Company at such low 
cost. <"« 





PRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on every bicycle. 
== FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
‘ ¥ and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unhcardof prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-269 Chicago, Ill. 












has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 
Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., Y 
New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., Camden; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 


Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 1st Ave., S. Seattle, 
and examine a RACINE BOAT, or write to the 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box H, - - Muskegon, Michigan 
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met. “In short,’ adds Jacolliot, “I left 
nothing undone to persuade myself that 
Govina-Swami was perfect master of the 
manifestations of this strange power.” The 


enormous vase rose three times several inch- 
es from the ground and dropped back noise- 
lessly. Though the vessel shook, the water 
always remained stationary. This experi- 
ment was carried on in broad daylight. 

Yet this Govinda-Swami was a yogi of 
only secondary rank, and, marvellous as 
were the performances of his described by 
Jacolliot, even more astounding feats are 
exhibited by those fakirs who have reached 
the very pinnacle of holiness. To the Euro- 
pean investigator the most remarkable of 
their powers is their ability to stop their 
respiration and bury themselves alive for 
a period of time, after which they emerge 
unhurt. The most striking instance of the 
many such cases recorded in Dr. Schmidt's 
book is that of a fakir at Amritsar, who had 
himself buried for forty days. The feat 
was accomplished in the presence of the 
minister in Denbar, an English physician, 
and a number of English officials. The In- 
dian fakir, a man of about forty years of 
age, had prepared himself by restricting 
his diet for a few days beforehand to milk 
only, and by thoroughly cleaning his system 
with strong cathartics. Immediately be- 
fore burying himself he had his ears, nose, 
mouth, and every other opening of his body 
stopped up with wax, and then moved his 
muscles as in inspiration. After doing this 
several times he fell over upon the ground 
and lay motionless, with his eyes closed. 
He showed all the symptoms of death, ex- 
cept that the middle region of his head 
was burning hot and his pulsebeat violent. 
Kvery other part of his body was cold. The 
fakir was placed in a coffin, the lid sealed, 
and the coffin laid in a grave dug in a house 
prepared for the purpose. Boards were 
placed on the coffin, the grave covered with 
earth, and wheat and rice sown over it. 
The house was locked with two locks. One 
key was placed in the custody of the English 
General Ventura, the other with the treas- 
urer. A strong guard was constantly kept 
about the house, and at intervals the grave 
was examined for signs of disturbance. 

On the fortieth day the grave was opened, 
and the coffin and the fakir were found in 
the same condition as when first placed 
there, save that the man’s body had grown 
somewhat yellower. The fakir’s attendant 
now began treatment for restoring his 
master to life. He applied a burning hot 
piece of dough to the back of his head, 
which was of the same degree of heat as 
when the fakir entered the grave. Then he 
began to rub his body vigorously, and re- 
moved the wax from the orifices. Present- 
lv the fakir opened his eyes, though in all 
other respects he appeared still to be un- 
conscious. He was then given a hot bath, 
during which he recovered his consciousness 
to such a degree that he was able to stand 
on his feet. 

Naturally, in a country where practices of 
this nature are not uncommon, it is not 
difficult to account for the existence of 
myths telling of fakirs who have slept for 
a hundred years; though to the Occidental 
it is by no means so easy to account for 
an actual phenomenon which many have 
witnessed — suspension of life during a 
period of many days. Dr. Schmidt confesses 
he is at a loss for an explanation, while 
various other authorities point to the hiber- 
nation of animals as a_ possible parallel. 
The Indian masses, of course, believe that the 
fakirs are in communion with supernatural 
forces, though the fakirs themselves, espe- 
cially when performing for Europeans, do 
not seem to claim any superhuman power. 
In fact, a regular system of practice seems to 
have been elaborated for physical training in 
the art of feigning death. The rules are given 
in Dr. Schmidt’s book as follows: the long 
retention of. the breath, the swallowing of « 
narrow strip of linen which will wipe the 
stomach clean, and the introduction of large 
quantities of water into the system for the 
purging of the intestines. 

Beginners, it is said, hold their hands 
strongly pressed against the orifices of the 
eyes, ears, and nose, because the natural 
heat of the body forces out the air pent 
up in the head and frequently bursts the 
parts not yet accustomed to the expansion, 
especially the eyes and tympanum. 


































































































he Season’s 


PROBLEMS FROM FRANCE AND INDIANA 











Plays 







By ck Ges 


HERE is distinct but unfortunate appropriateness 
in the title of the Paul Hervieu play with which 
Miss Olga Nethersole began her three weeks’ engage- 
ment in New York. The title is * The Awakening,” 
and the manner in which Miss Nethersole acted her 
share of the play unquestionably opened New 
York’s eyes. Only once during the three acts of 

the drama did she give the slightest indication of the skill which, 

when she was last seen in America, won for her an _ un- 
qualified admiration. Instead of proving forceful, sincere, and 
appealing in a réle which demanded these qualities, Miss Nethersole 
slippered through her lines, struck attitudes, clutched at her bosom 
or the furniture and all save ruined the play. All this was a 
great pity, because when Miss Nethersole was in this country two 
years ago she demonstrated her abilities in no uncertain fashion, 
and there was much pleasurable anticipation ever her return this 
season. But in “ The Awakening” at least—and this, fortunately, 
was only played during the first week of her engagement—she was 

a grievous disappointment. And her leading man!—but of him 

later. 

Hervieu’s play in the original French must be remarkable. It 
is amazingly swift in action and strikes any number of emotional 
keys. It is frank, unvarnished and, at times, powerful. Its cur- 
tains are distinctly dramatic, and in capable hands, or, perhaps, let 
us say, in hands ‘which would permit themselves to be capable, 
shaking off the stagey shackles, it is readily to be seen that it 
would have proven one of the marked successes of the season. Its 
story is direct and—Continental. Prince Jean, the romantic son 
of Prince Gregovre, the exiled ruler of the principality of Sylvanie, 
falls in love with Thérése de Megee, a married woman. She loves 
him and consequently neglects her husband and daughter Rose. 
When Prince Gregoire, who has arranged a revolution in his princi- 
pality, tells his son that it is his intention to place him, Prince 
Jean, on the throne, the latter refuses point blank to give up the 
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Miss Olga Nethersole 
AS THERESE DE MEGEE IN “ THE AWAKEN- ° 
ING,’ RECENTLY PRODUCED AT DALY’s THEATRE 


woman he loves, throne or no throne. This so infuriates the siorn 
belligerent old man that he and his equally determined son come 
almost to blows. Prince Jean has arranged a rendezvous with 
Thérése at a villa near Paris, she agreeing at last to leave liome 
and everything there for the Prince’s sake. Prince Gregoire oes 
to the villa by hazard, learns of his son’s plans, and determines 
to gain his point by foul means now that fair ones have not availed, 
Thérése arrives and meets Prince Jean. Believing the villa to be 
a secure retreat, he is startled by footsteps in an adjoining room, 
and, upon his exit to investigate, the door is instantly closed and 
locked and there is the noise of combat, cries, and a fall. Thié res, 
beats upon the door, and when it is opened a stranger, a spy of 
Prince Gregowre’s, announces that at last it has been possible to 
strike down Prince Jean, and that he is dead. Then, with stuslied 
coarseness, he drives Thérése from the villa. 

A moment later Prince Gregoire enters, followed by his stunned 
and dishevelled son. Again the father demands that his son return 
to Sylvanie to occupy the throne which awaits him, and again the 
son refuses. Prince Gregoire admits the trick which has been 
played, there is another stormy scene and Prince Jean is sent 
from the house reviled and disowned. Of course he goes at once 
to Thérése, who has staggered home distraught. Then she awakens 
to a realization of what she had been about to do. It is her 
daughter Rose rather than her husband who brings about the 
awakening, through a letter which the young girl receives from a 
youth who loves her. Then when Prince Jcan comes in and faces 
Thérése he learns at once that she is lost to him. Prince Gregoire 
arrives, talks again with his son, and as 7hérése sweeps from the 
room, wins him for the throne of Sylvanie and bows and kisses 
the young man’s hand. 

This somewhat extended description of the play will adequately 
demonstrate its power and the swiftness of its.action. That it 
should have been so maltreated by Miss Nethersole is indeed to 
be regretted. There were only ‘three persons in the east who 
interpreted their réles with reason and skill. As Prince Gregoire, 
Mr. Charles A. Stevenson was proud, dignified, and masterful, the 
king first, then the father determined, at all cost, to bend his son 
to his iron will for the sake of his realm. Mr. Frank Mills, who 
played Prince Jean, was a figure of words and nervously fluttering 
hands. Never for one moment was he part of the picture, and yet 
it may be truly said that his physical struggles to get into it were 
at all times evident. In short, his acting was unpardonably bad. 
Miss Mollie Pearson, as Rose, was an attractive little girl who 
understood her part admirably and so acted it, particularly in the 
scene with her mother in which, by the letter of her vouthful sweet- 
heart, she brings to Thérése a realization of the peril of her undis- 
covered love for Prince Jean. And this brings us to the one moment 
in which Miss Nethersole relinquished her “ great actress ” efforts 
of nearly three acts and became human and compelling. For a 
brief space she was a woman, a mother, one who had awakened, 
and one saw how superb an actress she might be if she desired. 
She roused the entire audience with this scene on the opening night 
when it had sat in subdued disappointment for a long time. The 
other member of Miss Nethersole’s company who made her réle real 
was Miss Katharine Stewart as the Comtesse de Megee, the mother- 
in-law of Thérése. Her dignity and finish in a not very important 
part were only equalled by that of Mr. Stevenson. 


“ 


“Father. two months ago this man and I became husband and 
wife in the sight of God.” says Diana Merivale (Katherine Grey) 
in “The Worth of a Woman” (Act III.). Whereupon, if you 
happen to be gifted with critical discernment, you smile in tolerant 
good humor, extract your knees from the hard wood back of the 
seat which the Madison Square Theatre authorities have placed 
in front of you, press out the dents which your rear neighbor's 
feet have made in‘your hat, and leave: otherwise you stay and see 
it out. ; 

But people of less discernment seem to like this play. Its basic 
problem is the incidental one propounded by Bernard Shaw 
in “Man and Superman.” If a lady has been “ wronged,” docs 
marriage with the author of the deed improve the situation? 

Mr. D. G. Phillips’s play shows promise; but he does not 
present his characters as the showman’s puppets, leaving them to 
explain themselves through their actions; instead, he labels them. 
Each one is some phase of Mr. Phillips, and each one explains 
Mr. Phillips’s theories in a little sermon. Every good American 
may be a democrat, but it isn’t necessary to introduce a special 
scene in order to enforce the fact. The characters, too, seem to 
possess an element of unreality. Are there such people, and 40 
they act that way even in Indiana? The lady from the- Middle 
West who honored me with her company to the theatre toll mé 
that she seemed to feel at home. She said that Hubert Merivale 
reminded her of her uncle. How fearfully and wonderfully mat 
kind is made!. 
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Some Leap Year Advice 
To Young Men 
By Thomas L. Masson 


BEFORE permitting yourself to be kissed, 
it is well to struggle. Don’t overdo the 
matter, however. A little practice will en- 
able you to know just when to yield. 

: If the girl insists on taking you into her 

aN lap protest steadily for some time—as long 

as you think she will stand it. But hang 

5 on. To get down from such a place at 
any stage of the game would be very rude. 

The proper moment to put your head on 

* her shoulder depends upon circumstances. If 

you are several feet taller than she is, al- 

: low her to sit down on the sofa first; you 

ith can then run yourself along the floor until 

- you strike the right angle. 








ies Never say “ Darling, this is so sudden.” 
“ae Tell her, on the contrary, that you’ve been 
led. expecting it to happen so long you were 
»be vetting uneasy. This will give her a chance 
om, to vary the monotony by sitting on you. 
and _ Accept the ring in the same kindly spirit 
rese 


- it is given. You can take it off quietly to 
of FF have it tested, and if it isn’t up to the 
A. © mark, inform her coyly that it has been a 














lied tradition in your family for generations 
back that the young man should have his 

ned choice out of several. 
pry Have it understood at the start that she 
the J is to send you no gifts. For you can de- 
cen} pend upon it that even in leap year the 
ent kind of things a girl would send a man are 
ee not available as security anywhere. 
“a Finally—always have the last word—and 
ier sa 
the kiss. ae 
na ff 
Lees a 
ire Woman’s Weakness 
te Hewitt. “ Girls will be girls.” 
ae Jewerr. “Yes; and old women will be 

_ [© girls, if you believe the figures they give of 
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AT a recent monthly examination a boy of 
fourteen failed to spell fifteen per cent. of 
his words correctly. The tutor told him this 








we] was surprising and must not happen again. 
a The boy replied that he thought he had done 
a pretty well, on the whole. 
rt H “You must study those words over and 
he = ig. OVer again,” replied the tutor. “ This must 
nti not occur at any, future time. Study them 
is. so that you can remember them forever.” 
A The boy stood still in silent contemplation 
a a for a few moments, and then remarked: 
" de | was just thinking that I wouldn’t live 
d that long.” 
od. ; 
ht a 
he -e 
al fy Why He Asked 
a “Mana, is the old black hen going to be 
a sent away for the summer?” 
é “No, Tommy; but why do you ask?” 

™ “Well, I heard papa tell the new 
m=) governess that he would take her out riding 
Ad when he sent the old hen away for the sum- 
mer. 

he 

ed ; 

s & Too Late, Too Late 

. Sanpy, who is painting his house, goes to 
ie the other end of town on a borrowing ex- 
ae pedition. He stops at neighbor Wullie’s. 
va Knocks. 

“Is Wullie in?” 
ot ‘ Aye,” replies a woman at the door. 


vi “A wad like tae see him.” 
“Ye canna.” 
; Whit wye no? Is na he weel?” 
Oo. he’s juist ‘deid, puir bodie.” 
il (Long pause. ) 
a “Did he say onything aboot a pot o’ green 
paint afore he dee’d?” 
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1 ' As He Knew Water 


‘ei HER. “ What is an island?” 
big Pirrssure Boy. “A body of land 
(ntirely surrounded by liquid mud.” 
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daily dividends of satisfaction to its users but 
saves its cost inside of a few weeks. 

1 could talk to you a month about the good quai- 
ities of my razor and what it means to you, but what T 
want is to get you to try it just once and then you will 
know it as I know it, an 


Ask your dealer for the es 
“ Gillette’’ to-day and shave . 
yourself with ease, comfort. 
and economy for the rest 0: 


The Gillette Safet 











My Razor as I 
Know It. 


Whether you 
rely upon.the 


in old fashioned razor or whether you 
America depend upon the barber for your daily shave, there is 
5 y still a better, quicker, more economicaland 
in last sanitary way — the ‘‘ Gillette ” way — and my razor 
three will convince you of this fact. 

It is the better way because of the great convenience it affords 
years. —a slight turn of the a enables you to have as close or as light a 

shave as you may wish—removing any beard without the least discomfort . 


or irritation of the skin. 
_It is the quicker way because the thin, flex- 
ible, double-edged blades require No Stropping, 
No Honing. They are made of specially selected 
and tested steel, individually hardened, tempercd, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying auto- 
matic machinery. ‘They are so inexpensive that when 
ull you throwthem away as youwould 
an old pen. It takes but from three 
to five minutes’ time with the 

Gillette to obtain the most 
delightful shave you ever 
had in your life. 
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ber. Myrazornotonly produces 


would not part with it forany price. 


zor Set consists of a triple silver- 




















plated holder,12 double-edged blades (24 keen edges) packed 
in avelvet-lined leather case,and the price is $5.00 at all the 
leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware, and Sporting 
Goods Dealers. 





















Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ GILLETTE " to-day. 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 







If substitutes are offered 


268 Times Building, 
New York City. 
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J : 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. S. Agents, New York. 





The World's Best 
Discoveries in Every-Day 
Europe 


By DON Cc. SEITZ 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thing, writ- 
ten a new kind of book about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor, American wit. It 
is. a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
book. And the pictures are as funny as the 
writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 
skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere 
the sunshine of a laugh. 

















Oldest ana best 
Tonic Cordial. It 
stimulates, in- 
vigorates and 
aids digestion as 
nothing else will. 
Sold Everywhere. 





















40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 


F.C. CLARK, - 


Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 


- Times Building, New York 
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Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co.,| (signed) 


BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Class A, XXc, No. 197384, January 23, 1908.—LiBRARY or 
CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
third day of January, 1908, William H. Thomson, of New 
York, N. Y., hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, 
the title of which is in the following words, to wit: “The 
Land and the Book: or, Biblical illustrations drawn from the 
manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Hol 
Land. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By William M. 
Thomson, V.D. 140 illustrations and maps,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

i HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen vears from March 3, 1908. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 











The machine thatmakes the money. 


The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE 


this year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented machinery, by 
energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.00 and upwards. Over 300 operators in as many 
towns in the United States. We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels 
Write for catalog’ 





office buildings, etc. We own the patents and are prosecuting all infringers. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
No. 4498 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE MUSIC OF TO-DAY. 


“No, I never get tired playing; you see, I used to ride a bicycle.” 
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is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


< —_ Union Pacific 
.. SouthernPacific 


~ 
‘ ~ 


EB. L. LOMAX, G.P.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











[TLOFTIS SYSTEM 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 

attractive in Diamonds, sebogereh pment Then, in the privacy of a, or office, Bag! a peor tang perience 

s you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 

We Send on Approval tn: and the balance in eight equal Dabehtly payments. We make your credit as good 

as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 

that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 

increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If s¥ 

considering a Diamond or Watch as a gift, you = find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience 
on &nniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Write today, it now. 


LOFTI BROS, Estd| Tho Old Rellable, Original Dept. H.W., 92 State St, 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, | Illinois, U. $. A." 

































FRENCH’S 
SPRING EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
|] Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CoO, 


COS E F. FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBU TORS SELECT CARRIAGES 


92-98 SUMMER ST. + + BOSTON, MASS. 
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Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 














A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 























The Chemistry of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of soon d 
|chemistry in the industrial world to-day 
|It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
|that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
With information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
| glass, of the engineering feats accom] slished 
| by high temperatures, the preparation of 
| drugs like camphor and quinine, the ex 
traordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself' a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent 4 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Mlustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY 


Justin Huntly McCarthy 


ERAPHICA 


This is a dainty, sparkling comedy, as swift 
as a play and as vivid. 
in France in the days when Louis 
XV. was but a boy, with a regent on 
the throne. Seraphica is a duchess 
and she is young. She is gay and 
Masquerading: as a man 
and fighting like a man, she is ten- 
The 


painter Watteau is a charming and 


saucy, too. 
der as a woman all the while. 
whimsical figure in the story. He 


is one of the train of devoted lovers of 
Seraphica—and she is none too kind. 





Tue Lonpon CuRonicLe has this to say 
about Seraphica : 

“The story is gay and entertaining, as befits a 
tale of Versailles in the early days of Louis XV. 
The heroine, a giddy young Duchess of Artois, 
thoroughly acts up to her soubriquet of ‘a merry 
devil in petticoats,’ afterwards.‘in breeches.’ The 
It is a 
‘bad lookout for a young buck whose wife is the 
better man of the two with the sword as well as with 
the tongue. She is far more at her ease ‘wearin’ 
the breeks’ than either Rosalind or Portia.” 


hero cuts rather a poor figure beside her. 


THE QUEEN in its review of Seraphica 
says : 

“Mr. McCarthy has achieved the masterpiece 
which all who have read his recent books must have 
been expecting. ... The book abounds in brilliant 
passages, half witty, half pathetic. ... It is so 
pretty, and so witty, and so tender right through.” 


ia 


The stage-setting is Artois, with 





There are two neighboring duchies -in 


very young 


woman’s and a very young man’s. 


rival heads, a 
Both are attractive—also obstinate. 
The story begins with a rush. Se- 
raphica, the duchess, and Renaud, 
heads of the adjoining estates, are 
ready for a marriage arranged by the 
state councillors, but — Renaud is 
obstinate. Besides, he is in love with 
some one else—rashly in love with 


the court favorite whom he had seen in Paris. 
Furthermore, he has never seen Seraphica. 


PHICA 


THe ATHEN#UM in praising Seraphica 
prints the following: 

“Seraphica is a great duchess who runs away 
to Paris in disguise. She does this 
prince to whom they want to marry her has re- 
fused to have anything to do with her, even to look 
at her picture, and has gone off to Paris to fall at the 
feet of the lady he adores. 
twopence for the prince, but, like a woman, is 


because the 


Seraphica does not care 


annoyed that he does not care twopence for her. 
Hence she follows him with the intention of making 
him fall in love with her. As the lady he adores is the 
mistress of the regent, and as Seraphica and the 
wayward prince become members of a theatrical 
company, it is easy to guess what romantic stuff Mr. 
McCarthy finds for his tale. It is brisk and lrpht 


of foot, and careless and gay.” 


Your verdict will be the same when you have 
read Seraphica. 


ERAPHICA 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 

































Universally Recognized as the Ideal Closed Carriage for 
Private Service Irrespective of Make or Motive Power 


Suitable for All Occasions 
Reliable in All Weathers 


HIS COLUMBIA ELECTRIC BROUGHAM, Mark 68, is a 

leading representative of the Columbia Line. The interior is 
lined throughout with heavy, dark-green broadcloth. The furnish- 
ings include silk curtains, dome electric light, card case, memorandum 
pad, mirror, toilet case, umbrella holder, driver’s electric signal and 
speaking-tube connecting with driver’s seat. The body is painted 
in rich and lustrous combinations of green and black. The electric 


side lamps and rear lamp are of the most approved pattern. 
Catalogue on request, describing Columbia Broughams, Landaulets, Hansoms, Victorias, Victoria-Phaetons 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Co., 134-136-138 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Co., 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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